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Toll Rate Structure — 
Basic Rate Practices 


FACT-FINDING REPORT by Carl I. Wheat, of the telephone rate and 
research department of the Federal Communications Commission on 
the Bell Telephone System's classified toll rate structure and basic rate 
practices of Associated companies for message toll rate service. ... 
Excerpts from a preliminary expository study in which no opinions are 
set forth and no conclusions reached. ... Data assembled through full 
cooperation of officials of the Bell System and representatives of state 
regulatory bodies. ... This installment sets forth objectives of toll schedule, 
underlying principles and plan of classified charges in general use 


HE GENERAL principles of 
rate making which have appar- 


ently been followed by the Bell 
System are set forth in broad terms 
in the following excerpt from a mem- 
orandum in the files of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., dated 
April 23, 1935: 

“The rates for the various types of 
telephone service, both local and toll 
throughout the Bell System, have 
been developed as a closely-interre- 
lated structure of charges basically 
designed to achieve certain definite 
objectives. These objectives, as crys- 
tallized through years of experience 
in the telephone field, may be ex- 
pressed as follows: 

A rate schedule best fulfills its pur- 
pose if, with proper regard for the 
effect on the overall results, it: 

Produces adequate and stable 
revenues with, 

2. Maximum satisfaction to the 
public through (a) encouraging max- 


imum practical use with (b) a fair 
distribution of charges and (c) sat- 
isfactory quality of service. 

3. Makes for ease and simplicity 
of administration. 

4. Permits economic operation. 

“The rate schedule which will best 
accomplish these purposes in a given 
territory cannot be cut out of whole 
cloth as a result of abstract economic 
reasoning. The present rate sched- 
ules of the Bell System have been 
developed over a period of years by a 
certain amount of experimentation, 
especially in the early days, the re- 
sults of which permitted the elimina- 
tion of types of rates and classes of 
service found to be undesirable while 
retaining those which proved most 
satisfactory to the public. 

“Even with this background of ex- 
perience, a high degree of business 
judgment enters into the solution of 
any telephone rate problem, since the 
various desired objectives are so 


broad and so closely interrelated that 
it is frequently difficult, and in some 
cases impossible, to accomplish all of 
them to the maximum.” 

Although the basic principles are 
thus stated in rather general terms, 
it appears that the author of this 
memorandum expresses the belief 
that, after the fundamental purpose 
of producing adequate overall reve- 
nue has been fulfilled, the major ob- 
jective of a toll rate schedule should 
be to secure the maximum number of 
toll users and to promote the great- 
est possible economic use of plant fa- 
cilities. The rate schedule also 
seems to be looked upon as a me- 
chanism for effectuating a decrease 
in the expenses of operation per unit 
of use. 


Assuring the Enterprise 
a Fair Overall Return 


It is no part of the purpose of this 
report to discuss the overall func- 
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tions of rates, or to consider the 
problems of “valuation” and “rate of 
return” which must be faced in that 
connection. 

Primarily, it would seem to be the 
function of any rate schedule to 
afford to the enterprise a sufficient 
ovérall revenue to enable it to meet 
reasonable operating expenses and to 
place it in a _ position to attract 
needed new capital at a reasonable 
cost. In this aim the interests of 
the company and the public seem to 
be identical, since only thus may the 
primary aim of regulation, which is 
to provide maximum service at mini- 
mum overall cost, be satisfactorily 
accomplished in the long run. 

For the purpose of this discussion, 
it may be assumed that these general 
aims are accomplished by the toll 
rates as a whole. What, then, should 
be the “spread” of the total revenue 
requirements among different classes 
of toll usage? To effect such a 
“spread” is the function of the clas- 
sified toll rate schedule. 

Providing Maximum 

Satisfaction to the Public 

According to the basic Bell System 
rate-making principles just outlined, 
one of the primary aspects of provid- 
ing maximum satisfaction to the pub- 
lic is the development and extension 
of the service to the greatest possible 
number of patrons. In practice, the 
development of this principle has re- 
sulted in the provision of different 
classes and quantities of telephone 
toll service to meet the varied re- 
quirements of different groups of 
patrons. 

Among such classes of service may 
be mentioned connections with par- 
ticular persons, as contrasted with 
connections with given telephone sta- 
tions; connections for varying 
lengths of conversation, and connec- 
tions at different hours of the day. 

To the extent that the adopted 
classified schedule offers lower rates 
for certain selected types or amounts 
of telephone service, it is apparent 
that it facilitates extension of the 
toll service to a greater number of 
potential users than might otherwise 
be attracted, since such differentials 
in rates tend to render the respective 
services available to larger segments 
of the public. 

The development of the business 
can be considerably influenced by 
such variations in the system of 
charges. It is, therefore, important 
that properly designed rates be main- 
tained, not only from the general 
standpoint of services offered but 
also in order to develop a proper sys- 
tem of measuring the quantity of 
service used and required in each 
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communication and by each type of 
patron. The classes of service offered 
must be such as will meet as many 
as possible of the varying reasonable 
communication requirements of all 
types and classes of patrons. 

It further appears that the rates 
should be so constructed as to pre- 
vent the undue burdening of any one 
class of users with costs properly at- 
tributable to another class or classes, 
since one of the basic requirements 
of any rate schedule or system is that 
it should distribute the total costs of 
service among the several patrons as 
fairly and equitably as possible. Un- 
just or unreasonable discrimination 
is not only to be avoided on such 
general principles, but is specifically 
prohibited by law (see Sec. 202 (a), 
Communications Act of 1934, and 
state public utility statutes). 

In meeting this requirement two 
basic considerations must be borne 
in mind—cost of service and value of 
service. While these considerations 
are at times in conflict, and while 
there exists some difference of opin- 
ion as to their order of importance, 
it may be said that the value-of-serv- 
ice factor has apparently been ac- 
corded greater weight in the devel- 
opment of Bell System toll rate 
schedules, whereas most regulatory 
authorities frequently attempt to 
give primary weight to relative costs 
of service. 

In general, however, there is no 
difference of opinion upon the propo- 
sition that, all other things being 
equal, a reasonable system of rates 
will assess higher charges against 
those who impose a greater burden 
of costs upon the utility. It is also 
apparently agreed that a satisfactory 
schedule must reflect consideration 
of the value of the service rendered, 
since in the last analysis it is the 
willingness and ability of the patron 
to pay that determines the extent to 
which the business will develop. 

The relative weight to be accorded 
to these basic costs and value factors 
in any given situation must depend 
largely upon the relative equities dis- 
closed by the facts of each particular 
situation, though the cost factor is 
doubtless the fundamental considera- 
tion in the sense that material disre- 
gard of relative costs of service in 
a rate schedule can seldom be de- 
fended except on the basis of long- 
run advantage to the public. 

Another important attribute of a 
desirable rate structure is the ele- 
ment of simplicity, so that the lay- 
man—as well as the rate expert— 
may be able to comprehend readily 
the various classes and types of serv- 
ice that are being offered. From this 
point of view, of ease of comprehen- 





sion and the resultant ease of select- 
ing the service most suitabl- for 
meeting a patron’s varying ieeds, 
there may well be derived the -orol- 
lary of the desirability of the high- 
est possible degree of consistency 
among toll rate structures and prac- 
tices. 

Thus, differing charges for mes. 
sages of the same type and over 
similar distances in the same general 
geographical area, such as now fre- 
quently exist in respect to interstate 
and intrastate calls, tend to confv- 
sion on the part of toll users and not 
infrequently result in criticism 

Fundamentally, the standardiza- 
tion of classes of service offered, and 
so far as possible of the differentials 
between the different classes, also 
makes for a greater simplicity in the 
general rate structure, and should 
therefore tend toward greater gen- 
eral satisfaction on the part of the 
public, and ultimately toward the de- 
velopment and extension of the serv- 
ice to the greatest number of pa- 
trons. 


Promoting Efficient Operation 

Inefficiency of operation may re- 
sult from the failure to classify vari- 
ous types of calls, or from an inaccu- 
rate classification or an improper 
rate adjustment under a proper clas- 
sification of the service. Illustrations 
of the promotion of economic opera- 
tion by proper classification are nu- 
merous. 

The separation of messages into 
classes of service makes possible the 
handling of most short-haul station- 
to-station messages with relative 
economy; the classification of mes- 
sages by hour of use tends toward a 
fuller utilization of available plant 
facilities. Proper selection of the 
hours of reduced rates evens out the 
traffic load and at the same time 
avoids the creation of new and costly 
traffic peaks, with resultant increased 
construction and operating costs per 
unit of service. 

An improperly designed rate struc- 
ture may impose unnecessary costs 
on the company in handling the traf- 
fic. In the long run this inevitably 
results either in the continuance of 
higher rates than might otherwise 
be required or in the failure of the 
utility to secure a proper return. 
Moreover, rates which must be held 
at a relatively high level, due to the 
failure of a rate structure to include 
or properly classify desirable types 
of service, not only burden telephone 
consumers with unnecessary charges 
but may, in addition, deny reasonable 
access to the service to many poten- 
tial users. 

Abuse of the service may result 
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fre poorly designed rate schedules 
which either encourage a patron to 
ask. or fail to discourage him from 
asking, for more service than he es- 
sen ially requires. 

The unnecessary use of person-to- 
person service when the station-to- 
station basis would be equally sat- 
isfactory, or the practice of making 
unnecessarily long conversations if 
proper charges were not assessed for 
the varying lengths of conversation, 
could not fail to impose a_ higher 
aggregate cost upon the company in 
rendering the service as a whole. 
To the extent that costs tend to 
increase because of such conditions, 
reductions in rates are prevented or 
postponed and use of the service is 
restricted. 

An improperly designed rate struc- 
ture may encourage abuse by making 
possible the use of the service for 
purposes not contemplated in the 
rate schedule. Thus one might place 
a person-to-person call and receive 
information under a_ prearranged 
code by being informed that the 
called party “is out of the office for 
the day” or “will be back at 10 
o'clock,” or the like. Such use tends 
to increase the total costs which must 
be borne by other patrons. The adop- 
tion of the so-called “report charge” 
goes far in the direction of eliminat- 
ing abuses of this type. 

The important principles of rate 
making are so closely interrelated 
that defective use of one method or 
classification may well adversely af- 
fect the application of others, while 
the correct application of each prin- 
ciple tends to promote the effective- 
ness of the others. If the service is 
operated inefficiently or is wastefully 
used, overall costs will increase and 
development will be correspondingly 
restricted. On the other hand, pre- 
vention of waste tends to aid efficient 
operation, to reduction of costs and 
to the promotion of service develop- 


ment. 


The Classified Toll 
Rate Schedule 


The classified toll 
fixes 


rate schedule 
the charge against each toll 
patron in accordance with a combina- 
tion of the following factors: (1) 
distance between points of commu- 
nication; (2) type of service fur- 
nished; (3) hour of use, and (4) 
leneth of conversation. 

it be true—as is apparently the 
Bell System point of view—that the 
essential purpose of the development 
of its toll rate schedules (in accord- 
ance with the various principles of 
toll rate making previously dis- 
cussed) is to make possible the great- 
est possible use of long distance com- 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Texas Telephone 
Adolphus Hotel, 
23, 24 and 25. 

Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, March 29 and 30. 

Missouri Telephone Association, 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, 
April 4 and 5. 

Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, April 12, 13 
and 14. 

Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Paxton, Omaha, April 
19 and 20. 

Kansas Telephone Association, 
Hotel Kansan, Topeka, April 27 
and 28. 

Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, May 3, 4 and 5. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
May 11 and 12. 

Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation and Wisconsin Locally 
Owned Telephone Group, Park 
Hotel, Madison, May 17-19. 

United = States 
Telephone Association: 
ence of Class A and Class B Com- 
panies, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, May 25 and 26. 

Pennsylvania State Telephone 
& Traffic Association, Yorktowne 
Hotel, York, June 2, 3 and 4. 

New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Seneca Hotel, Roches- 
ter, June 7, 8 and 9. 

Michigan Independent 
phone Association, Hotel 
Lansing, July 27 and 28. 


Association, 
Dallas, March 


Independent 
Confer- 


Tele- 
Olds, 


The Illinois Telephone Associ- 
ation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, September 21, 22 and 23. 











munication at the lowest rate com- 
patible with the desired return to the 
company, the realization of this pur- 
pose is undoubtedly facilitated by the 
adoption of a classified system of 
charges tending to provide the max- 
imum satisfaction to the public and 
at the same time to promote economy 
of operation and prevent misuse of 
the service. 

In practice the plan contemplated 
by such a classified toll rate structure 
is to establish a series of differentials 
to measure the quantity and quality 
of service rendered in connection 
with each message in such a manner 
as to promote, so far as possible, the 
greatest possible overall developmen~ 
of the telephone service. A proper 


classification is essential, however, 
regardless of the point of view 
adopted in respect to this stated pur- 
pose. 

Overall revenue requirements of 
the company must, of course, be 
taken care of by the general level of 
rates as a whole, while the estab- 
lishment of proper differentials with- 
in the rate structure enhances the 
opportunity of the consumers to ob- 
tain the highest degree of utility out 
of the system. 

In the interest of simplicity and 
uniformity, and except for variations 
in the characteristics of telephone de- 
velopment and costs of rendering the 
service in different areas of the coun- 
try, it would appear that the same 
approximate relationship should exist 
among the various rate differentials 
of each important toll rate schedule. 

To avoid disparity of treatment to- 
ward the consumers in different 
areas, standardization of differen- 
tials should apparently be developed 
as far as possible, with variations in- 
terpolated only to meet the exigencies 
of special economic conditions. Thus 
the relationship between station-to- 
station and person-to-person rates, 
initial and overtime rates, or day and 
night rates could be made to follow a 
standard pattern throughout the 
country, regardless of the existence 
of no less than 17 different basic rate 
schedules in various parts of the Bell 
System. (To be continued) 


vv 
Records and Loudspeaker 
Substitute for Church Bells 


An interesting permanent public ad- 
dress system, primarily for the imita- 
tion of church bells, has been installed 
in the tower of St. Elizabeth Church in 
Vienna by Vereinigte Telephon-und Tele- 
graphen -fabriks Aktien - Gesellschaft. 
The horns, two meters in length, are 
placed in the belfry of the steeple and 
face the four directions of the compass. 
Screens are used to exclude pigeons, 
so that the horns are scarcely visible 
from the ground. 

The public address apparatus is loca- 
ted in the steeple chamber and is con- 
nected by short leads to the speakers. 
On a table in the steeple chamber are 
mounted two 20-watt amplifiers, to- 
gether with a double gramophone. 
Two identical but overlapping records 
are used, giving a perfect illusion of 
the pealing of church bells. 

Highly satisfactory and impressive 
results have been obtained with the 
equipment, it is reported, the sound be- 
ing full and pleasing, even from some 
distance. The loudspeakers are used 
not only for the “ringing” of the 
“church bells,” but also for reproduc- 
ing speech and music. 
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Careful Preparation Results 
In Successful ‘*Open House” 


FFICIENT SERVICE is _ not 
alone the responsibility of a 


telephone company and_ the 
members of its personnel. In fact, 
it is impossible without the coopera- 
tion of everyone making ever so 
slight a use of the service. 

Realizing the importance of the co- 
operation of an enlightened public, 
the officers of the Standard Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. made ar- 
rangements for a three-day “open 
house” at the Dothan, Ala., exchange, 
on the afternoons and evenings of 
February 2, 3 and 4. This public 
event followed closely upon the in- 
stallation of an additional section to 
the company’s Kellogg common bat- 
tery switchboard. 

Supplementing the attractive and 
carefully-worded printed invitations 
sent to 400 of the largest users of 
telephone service in the community, 
the company publicized the event 
through newspaper advertising and 
by means of eight radio “spot” 
broadcasts, made two a day imme- 
diately preceding and during the 
“open house.” 

Operators also called by telephone 
the homes of the various subscribers, 
extending to each one a personal in- 
vitation in language similar to this: 

Operator: “Mrs. Brown? This 
is Miss Palmer, one of your tele- 
phone operators. I am calling to in- 
vite you to our ‘open house.’ ” 


By J. D. HOLLAND 
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Subscriber: When 


is it to be?” 

Operator: “Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday; afternoons from one un- 
til five-thirty o’clock and evenings 
from seven to nine-thirty o’clock.” 


“Thank you. 


Subscriber: “I'll come down to- 
morrow.” 
Operator: “Thank you, Mrs. 


Brown. We shall be very glad to 
have you visit us.” 


INTEREST AND ENTHUSIASM displayed by the 1,844 
visitors to the Dothan, Ala., exchange of the Standard 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. during the three days set 
aside last month for “open house.” Mail, telephone, 
radio, newspaper advertising and personal contacts 
used in extending the invitation. District Manager G. R. 
McKelvey recommends, after this experience, that the 
public be given the opportunity to peep behind the 
scenes in every telephone exchange at least once a 
year, to learn something of the problems involved in 
furnishing service and how they are successfully met 
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ager G. R. Mc- 
Kelvey of the Stand- 
ard Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co. explains to a 
group of visitors, operation 
of local switchboard and func- 
£4, tion of observing position. 
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District Man- 
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Invitations were conveyed in per- 
son by the manager to the various 
civic clubs; and, with the coopera- 
tion of the city superintendent of 
schools, a plan was worked out for 
sending groups of students (largely 
classes in science) to the telephone 
exchange, in the company of their 
respective teachers. 

Most of the 1,844 visitors who 
took advantage of the specially-con- 
ducted tour through the telephone 
exchange said, upon leaving, that this 
experience of inspecting the equip- 
ment behind the scenes and coming 
into personal contact with the oper- 
ators and other employes of the com- 
pany had given them a greater ap- 
preciation of their telephone service. 

The visitors were taken in small 
groups by specially-trained employe 
guides on a tour of the exchange 
building. Their attention was di- 
rected to some specially prepared ex- 
hibits. One of them showed 27 of 
the basic materials used in the manu- 
facture of telephone instruments. 
Another display showed about 183 
parts which go to make up a handset 
telephone. 

The guides then demonstrated how 
these various parts are combined to 
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ose a handset by displaying one a 
of the new “transparent model” =~ 7 — 
har dsets recently purchased from the . 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Cc This impressed upon the visi- 
tors the fact that even though a tele- 
phcne is made of good parts carefully 
assembled by a skilled workman, it 
is, after all, a delicate instrument 
and, to give the best service, it should 
be handled with care. 

Other displays showed “The De- 
velopment of the Telephone,” “Pre- 
ventable Troubles” and “‘How Not to 
Treat a Telephone.” Visitors were 
impressed when told how they can 
cooperate to prevent many common 

















cases of trouble and help the com- 
pany to give them uninterrupted 
sel ice. 


Some of the troubles illustrated 
under the caption, How to Keep 
Your Telephone Out of the Grasp of 
“Old Man Trouble” were: 

Books left under a telephone re- 
ceiver, broken handsets, wet cords, 
frayed cords, muffled bells, cords cut 
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into by a door, etc. In the center of |Company-Owned Exchange Building of the Standard Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Dothan, Ala. 


this display was mounted a new 
handset (Kellogg 925BA) with this guests were escorted to the operat- 
notation under it: “Keep me like jing room. There many of them were 
this and I will serve you well.” amazed to learn that over the 11 posi- 
The visitors were then shown the tions of the company’s Kellogg com- 
power plant, the test board and the’ mon battery switchboard are handled 
main distributing frame, all of which more than 22,000 local calls daily and 
appeared to be of great interest to more than 500 long distance calls. 





YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO 


Open House invitation Open Pillscsse 


sent by mail to some 400 


of the telephone com- FROM WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 2ND THROUGH FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4TH 
pany's largest users of tele- AT OUR TELEPHONE BUSINESS OFFICE 
2 DOTHAN, ALABAMA 
phone service. The enve- 
lopes in which they were Hours: 
mailed were addressed by AFTERNOONS 1:30 ro 5:30 
EVENINGS 7:00 1T0 9:30 


hand, to give them a per- 


sonal touch. WwW. will be ala> fer wou to bring your farserily and friends 


STANDARD TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 





them. They were told by their guide The operation of the switchboard 
at this time that 121 telephone com- was described in as simple language 
panies operate in Alabama and that as possible and the peak load problem 
the Standard company is the second explained. The new section recently 
largest. added to the switchboard in order to 

from the terminal room the make faster service possible was, of 





District Manager McKelvey in the center (resting his hand 


course, pointed out and commented 
upon. 

At this time the guides directed 
attention to an old photograph, made 
in 1897, of the first Dothan telephone 
exchange. It served 38 subscribers, 
in marked contrast to the 1,950 sta- 
tions served by the present exchange. 

The visitors were escorted through 
the company’s storeroom and shown 
various types of cable. Their atten- 
tion was directed to the fact that 
over 150 different items of material 
are used in outside construction work 
and in wiring a home preparatory to 
installing a telephone. 

In the testboard room signs desig- 
nated the toll testboard, the radio 
wires, the leased telegraph instru- 
ments, and the harmonic ringing con- 
verter. The system of harmonic 
ringing was explained by the guides 
to those evincing an interest in its 
operation. 

Another feature especially ar- 
ranged for the “open house” was a 
“spirit of service” display. It con- 
sisted of a copy of a painting bear- 
ing that caption and a number of 
photographs of disasters such as 





on the little lad's head) is shown in the act of explaining to 
a group of visitors the exhibit of raw materials used in the 


manufacture of a handset telephone. 
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(February 3) 

Did you know that your tele- 
phone operators here in Dothan 
complete more than twenty thou- 
sand local calls a day? See this 
done with the new switchboard 
equipment which has made it 
possible for Dothan to have the 
finest possible telephone service. 

Come to the “Open House” 
your telephone company is hold- 
ing through Friday of this week. 
The hours are 1 to 5:30 in the 
afternoons and 7 to 9:30 in the 
evenings. 





RADIO SPOT BROADCASTS 


(February 4) 

Have you seen your telephone 
operators completing more than 
twenty thousand local calls and 
five hundred long distance calls 
a day? Do you know how your 
radio station WAGF brings you 
programs from New York and 
elsewhere over telephone wires? 

Visit your telephone office to- 
day, the last day of “Open 
House” and see the many inter- 
esting exhibits. The hours are 
from 1 to 5:30 in the afternoons 
and from 7 to 9:30 in the eve- 
nings. 

The public of Dothan and sur- 
rounding section is cordially in- 
vited. 








Text of two invitations to the telephone exchange's ‘open house" as broadcast by radio. 


fires, floods and sleetstorms which 
have interfered with telephone serv- 
ice in that section of the country. 
The purpose of this display was to 
impress upon telephone users that 
occasionally forces beyond the con- 
trol of a telephone company and its 
employes cause telephones to go out 
of service and make it impossible to 
re-establish service with the usual 
promptness. The visitors were as- 
sured, however, that the “spirit of 
service” which pervades the com- 
pany’s organization requires the re- 
establishment of 
briefest 


service in the 
time, with no 
thought of the convenience or per- 
sonal comfort of the employes—and 
nature at times does give them rough 
treatment. 

Another exhibit was entitled “61 
Years of Progress.” 


possible 


By borrowing 
from various companies and digging 
into corners of its storeroom, the 
company was able to assemble a 
number of telephone models, cover- 
ing a good many years. Consider- 
able attention was given to this dis- 
play, which included a replica of the 
first telephone, one of the first wall 
sets, one of the first desk sets, an 
1898 five-slot pay station, a late type 
desk set, a dial handset and a 1938 
model handset for manual operating. 
All were designated by printed cards. 

As the guides, officers and other 
employes of the telephone company 
bid the visitors goodbye and a “thank 
you for coming,” most of them stated 
frankly that they had a greater ap- 
preciation of their telephone service 
after meeting the personnel of the 
company and seeing the equipment 
behind the scenes. 
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In a letter written to TELEPHONY 
10 days after the “open house,” Dis- 
trict Manager G. R. McKelvey made 
these observations on the results of 
the venture: 

“The response to our ‘open house’ 
of February 2, 3 and 4 was most 
gratifying. We continue to receive 
favorable comment and are sure our 
instrument troubles and receiver-off 
troubles will be greatly reduced, in 
addition to the value of the public 
relations angle.” 


vv 
Michigan Independent 
Has Employes’ Library 


“Introducing Our New Telephonic 
Library” is the title of an article in 
the March issue of “Sales News,” house 
organ of the Tri-County Telephone Co., 
South Haven, Mich. It states that Dr. 
O. M. Vaughan, president of the com- 
pany, has carefully selected the nucleus 
of an employes’ library from which 
books and bulletins may be borrowed 
for an initial period of two weeks and 
a renewal period of the same length, 
upon request. 

A list is presented of the telephone 
books and bulletins which are now 
available, with a brief summary of the 
contents, namely: “Telephone Theory 
and Practice,” by K. B. Miller, in three 
volumes; “Automatic Telephony,” by 
A. B. Smith and W. L. Campbell; “Te- 
lephony Including Automatic Switch- 
ing,’ by A. B. Smith; “Signals and 
Speech in Electrical Communication,” 
by John Mills; “Electrical Communica- 
tion,” by A. L. Albert; “Telephone Com- 
munication Systems,” by R. G. Kloef- 
fler; “Telecommunications—Economics 
and Regulation,” by J. M. Herring and 





G. C. Gross; “Storage Batteries,’ by 
G. W. Vinal; “The Storv of Indepen: ent 
Telephony,” by H. B. MacMeal; ‘the 
Strowger Technical Journal” and vari- 
ous bulletins on automatic telephony 
published by the Automatic Electric Co, 

By the way, this house organ ref! ects 
much credit upon its editors and pub- 
lisher. The general commercial nian- 
ager is editor and all department heads, 
assistant editors. It is published 
monthly by the Tri-County company 
and is in its seventh year. Even the 
art work, including the cover, is the 
work of employes of the company. 

The March issue contains a _ table 
showing the collection ratings of the 
various exchanges and also compara- 
tive station ratings for the month of 
February and for the past few years. 
The total station gain for 1937, by the 
way, was 678 stations. 

An annual plant report in tabulated 
form is presented in the issue, as well 
as trouble and maintenance summaries 
for the past five years, together with 
work unit and time summaries. 


vv 
Oklahoma Planning 


For Big Convention 
Officers of the Oklahoma Telephone 
Association are preparing for an inter- 
esting and instructive annual conven- 
tion at the Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, March 29 and 30, according to an- 
nouncement of C. E. Devin, president, 
and H. B. Hubenthal, secretary. 
Included on the program will be ad- 
dresses by telephone and associatior 
A discus- 
problems 
will be featured. Other important sub- 
jects will deal with telephone engineer- 


ing, business management, accounting, 


ficials of national reputation. 


sion of rural electrification 


plant maintenance, and traffic problems. 

It is the intention of Oklahoma asso- 
ciation officials to surpass all previous 
efforts in entertainment features, which 
will include a pre-convention golf tour- 
nament, a dinner, followed by an eve- 
ning of dancing. 


vy 
Bold Face Listings for 


Lawyers Unethical 

The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. and the 
Cleveland City Directory Co. were noti- 
fied February 18 by the executive com- 
mittee of the Cleveland Bar Associa- 
tion that listing of lawyers’ names in 
bold face type in classified sections of 
directories is a violation of the bar eth- 
ics. The firms were asked to discon- 
tinue canvasses for such listings. 

The committee also asked 108 indi- 
vidual lawyers and firms listed in that 
manner to discontinue such listings In 
the future. Most of the lawyers, the 
association said, were unaware that 
bold face type listings were not ethical. 
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FCC Should Read Wisconsin 
Decision On Bell Rate Probe 


» OURT DECISIONS, especially those in cases in- 
volving telephone rate investigations, are always 
important. The decision of the Dane County Cir- 

cuit Court in Wisconsin, on appeals of the Wisconsin 

Telephone Co., from rate reduction orders of the Wiscon- 

sin Public Service Commission, is one that is of particu- 

larly wide interest in the telephone field. Although it is 

not a decision of the high state court the ruling by Cir- 

uit Judge A. C. Hoppmann carries weight because of 

the knowledge that the case—whatever the decision— 

would be appealed to the state supreme court and pos- 

sibly to the U. S. Supreme Court. For that reason, the 

ircuit court exercised particular care in making a 
g that should stand up in an appeal. 

the last hearing of the case in late December. when 

xplanatory arguments were concluded, Judge Hopp- 

in referring to certain points in the case, said 

to the counsel for both the commission and the com- 

: “When I come to conclusions on those questions, 

| want further advice and assistance If a court 

1ot understand it, it is the court’s fault. I am not 

g to waste two months’ time and then not have 

something for the supreme court.” Judge Hoppmann had 

een studying the voluminous records for two months 

at time, and his decision of 250 pages was not ren- 

for another two months—on February 26. 

the early stages of the case, among the most active 

was David E. Lilienthal, now one of the directors 

» TVA, investigation of which is now being urged 

n Congress. Of the present commission only Chairman 

Fred S. Hunt, appointed in 1933, participated in the 

ers just set aside, although Commissioners Green 

ind Nixon, appointed in 1937, had part in the reaffirma- 

tion of the final order last fall. 


[he commission, early in the investigation, assembled 


t 


ecial staff which made detailed study of and reports 
m the company’s plant and policies. The testimony 

ided approximately 20,000 pages of testimony, and 
the briefs of the attorneys constituted 1,400 typewritten 
pages. Judge Hoppmann’s decision covered 250 type- 
ten pages. 


N HIS DECISION and opinion, Judge Hoppmann 
| held the 1934 and 1936 orders were illegal, stating 
that they are “unreasonable and unlawful and... . 
are vacated and set aside.’”’ He expressed in no uncertain 
terms his opinion of the commission in the procedure it 
followed in the conduct of the investigation and in the 
issuance of its orders (TELEPHONY of March 5). 
Not all of the figures and methods used by the com- 
Mission in fixing property valuation to determine rates 
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were overruled, and the commission’s order setting a 
depreciation rate was upheld. 

The commission, in its final order, set a rate base of 
35 million dollars on the company’s property but the 
court declared the rate base should be 51 million dollars 
upon which the company is entitled to a fair return. 
The gross reproduction cost new of the company’s prop- 
erty, used and useful for intrastate service, the judge 
held should be increased from the commission’s figure 
of $53,020,000 to $58,041,036 by reason of various errors 

-and, speaking of errors, it should be noted that the 
Wisconsin company was given opportunity to cross- 
examine witnesses and present rebuttal testimony. 

Inaccuracies in reports of the commission’s staff and 
admitted in evidence were brought out in cross-exam- 
ination of the commission’s chief accountant, John H. 
Bickley, and the commission accepted its responsibilities 
for the errors (TELEPHONY of May 13, 1933). It is 
understood that some testimony and cross-examination 
of both company and commission witnesses by mutual 
consent did not appear in the records. 

Despite this care to have the record accurate, Judge 
Hoppmann in commenting on testimony relating to 
Western Electric prices, declared: “This court has been 
forced to the conclusion that the testimony on behalf 
of the commission is unreliable and is based, to a 
great extent, on unreliable witnesses and conjecture.” 

Because of its length only parts of Judge Hoppmann’s 
decision were quoted in newspapers but sufficient was 
published to indicate his firm conviction, after very care- 
ful study and analysis of testimony in the cases, that 
the commission had been negligent in carrying out its 
duties and had made certain errors in its figures, in 
addition to errors in deductions from its various studies. 


N CONNECTION with this investigation of the Wis- 
] consin Telephone Co. and the special telephone in- 

quiry by the Federal Communications Commission 
of the A. T. & T. Co. and some associated companies, it 
is pointed out by observers that the FCC employed as 
part of its investigation staff many of the Wisconsin 
commission’s staff, some of whom were given leave of 
absence for that purpose. In fact, the FCC investiga- 
tion, in its earlier phases, was declared to be dominated 
by the “‘Wisconsin crowd.” 

Some of the testimony presented in the FCC investi- 
gation relative to manufacturing costs, was placed in 
the record of the Wisconsin case last spring when it was 
referred back to the commission for additional consid- 
eration, and this was declared “unreliable” by Judge 
Hoppmann in his decision. 
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The FCC was an ex parte investigation. 
& T., as stated by President Gifford in the company’s 
report for 1937 (TELEPHONY of March 3, 1938), “was 
denied not only the right to cross-examine investigation 
witnesses and to be heard in its own behalf, but was 
denied the right to have included in the record written 
material which it had prepared and considered neces- 
sary to point out serious and important errors affecting 


most of the investigators’ reports.” 


The Federal Communications Commission now has 
before it the report, based upon the reports and testi- 
mony of its special investigation staff, which is in- 
tended for presentation to Congress with the commis- 
sion’s recommendations as a result of the inquiry. The 








The A. T. 


hearings. 





familiar warning, “Stop, look and listen,” migh' be 
advisable for the commission to remember in its consid- 
eration of the report in view of the ex parte proce lure 
in making up the record of the investigation during the 


It is true that Judge Hoppmann’s decision is noi the 
final one in the Wisconsin rate reduction cases but, as 
previously observed, he made it after careful study of 


the testimony and legal principles which were presented 


courts. 


—knowing that it would be subject to review by the high 
The members of the FCC undoubtedly would 
find the complete decision and opinion of Judge Hopp- 
mann especially interesting in view of the recommenda- 
tions which they will soon make to Congress. 


Capital 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


CONSIDERATION OF special telephone investigation 
report by FCC delay: report probably will not go to 
Congress until May 1 or later. ... Bill to tax radio 
broadcasting opposed by Chairman McNinch of 
FCC. .. . Comments on the proposed TVA investi- 
gation and other Washington matters of interest 


HE MEMBERS of the Federal 
Communications Commission 
are due to have quite a time 
with the special telephone investiga- 
tion report. It’s rather a voluminous 
document, split up into sections 
which are labeled according to sub- 
ject titles of the various phases of 
the investigation hearings, such as 
“Patents,” “Propaganda,” etc. 
There is some irritation in the tele- 
phone industry and some more among 
the investment groups over the delay 
which has characterized the handling 
of this report. For weeks everyone 
has been expecting that it would be 
ready for Congress almost any day— 
right after the holidays, in fact. The 
industry isn’t worried too much over 
public reaction to any recommenda- 
tions which the report may contain, 
yet the suspense is tedious. In a 
word, telephone men generally are 
wishing that the FCC would stop 
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fussing around and drop that other 
shoe. But it may take several weeks 
from this writing. 


HE RECENT hearings on the 
telegraph rate increases ran 
longer than expected, and the FCC 
simply cannot go into the telephone 
investigation report (although it was 
already prepared by the staff) until 
the wire business is out of the way. 
Now that these hearings are con- 
cluded, the deliberation and actual 
preparation of FCC opinions (there 
probably will be more than one) in 
the telegraph rate case should take 
the best part of March. Then will 
come assembled deliberations on the 
special telephone report which all 
the commissioners are busy studying 
right now. 
This can easily take another month, 
so this writer’s guess is that the re- 
port won’t go up to Congress until 


around May 1—maybe later. That’s 
just a guess; but notice that the FCC 
has set the important superpower ra- 
dio broadcast hearings for May 13. 
That might indicate that the com- 
mission expects to be busy on other 
matters right up until that time, and 
the only other matter of importance 
after the telegraph rate case is dis- 
posed of is the special telephone re- 
port. So, you see, it all adds up. 

Finally, it is quite likely that the 
FCC will want to do nothing to at- 
tract congressional attention just 
now for reasons often discussed in 
this department. You can feel that 
disposition as soon as you walk into 
the FCC building. It is as notice- 
able as if there were a ‘Quiet, 
Please!” sign hanging on the door of 
every commissioner’s office. 

Now then, since the FCC special 
telephone report is likely to make 
some pretty provocative recommenda- 
tions (especially with respect to com- 
plete FCC control over Western Elec- 
tric, Bell Laboratories, etc.), the 
smart thing for the commissioners 
to do would be to wait until just 
about two weeks before Congress 
quits (which everyone now says will 
be in the first week of June), dump 
the report on Capitol Hill, then run 
back to their offices and try to act 
natural. 

Chances are that Congress, busy as 
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e\-r with the pressure of adjourn- 
ment, could do littl more than 
acknowledge receipt. That would 
leave eight months and a new Con- 
gress to get down to brass tacks on 
the FCC recommendations. 


[ IS HARD to see just what use- 
| ful purpose the bill to tax radio 
broadcasting would serve. This bill, 
originally introduced by Representa- 
tive John J. Boylan of New York, 

s prepared by FCC member, 
George Henry Payne. It has been 
showing some signs of life lately and 
there is perhaps less than an even 
chance that it may get as far as com- 
mittee hearings in the House during 
the present session of Congress. 

Although Treasury officials have 

ven this measure mild approval, it 
cannot be taken seriously as a real 
revenue producer. It would bring in 
about $5,000,000 a year, which is a 
mere bag of shells in terms of Fed- 
eral finance—scarcely worth the cost 

administration and enforcement. 
In other words, the same amount of 
Treasury administration and tax col- 
lection effort could get so much more 
revenue from other untapped sources 
that this radio tax is hardly an at- 
tractive prospect for the Treasury 


men. 


Pee ee MecNinch surprised 
A most of us when he popped up 
the opposition side of the tax. 
Somehow the impression had gotten 
iround that he was all for the radio 
ax—wattage basis and all. Seems 
we all had the chairman wrong. In 
a letter to Representative Bob 
Doughton, chairman of the House 
ways and means committee, Mr. 
McNinch said “there is no consistent 
logical justification for basing a 
on radio broadcasting solely on 
ittage,’’ as proposed by Representa- 
ve Boylan. 
He added that the FCC’s objec- 
tions to the bill should not be con- 
strued as objections “to the principle 
levying a tax upon, or charging a 
fee for, the exercise of the privilege 
broadcasting, either for the pur- 
pose of reimbursing the government 
for the expense incidental to the reg- 
ition or licensing of broadcast sta- 
ns or for general revenue pur- 
ses.”” He offered to investigate the 
yblem of radio taxation “scientifi- 
ly and equitably” for Congress. 


+ 


\s far as the “expense of regula- 
nm” is concerned, the Boylan tax 
on radio is excessive. The entire an- 
al budget of the FCC is little more 
in a million and that includes, of 
course, the regulation of telephone, 
telegraph and special matters, such 
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as protecting the safety of ships at 
sea. 

The real problem of taxing radio, 
however, is to tap the money-makers 
without killing off those broadcast- 
ers, who are barely getting along. It 
is well known in the trade that the 
national chains are making pretty 
good money. One in particular did 
itself gorgeous in 1937. On the other 
hand, some of the independents are 
living on little more than faith. A 
burdensome tax might be the last 
straw. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
Congress will take Chairman Mc- 
Ninch’s advice and not be too hasty 
on the broadcasting tax. Broadcast- 
ing is a healthy child, but it still is 
a growing industry. Too much re- 
striction and discipline might result 
in the old public ownership fever 
being revived, and it is important to 
the telephone industry that this 
should not happen. After all, a fire 
in your neighbor’s home is a menace 
to your own. 


YPEAKING of fires in the neigh- 
wJ borhood, it looks very much as if 
the TVA may get a long overdue in- 
spection from Congress. For the tel- 
ephone industry, there may be re- 
sults of collateral interest, if such an 
investigation should definitely reveal 
any incompetence in governmental 
handling of its own “incidental” elec- 
tric utility business. 

The investigation would not show 
any such thing, however, if the ad- 
ministration forces have their way. 
When Chairman Morgan first began 
making his charges against his two 
colleagues on the TVA directorate, 
the White House was disposed to ride 
it out, hoping that the feud would 
die down or that Morgan would final- 
ly get exasperated and quit. 

But Dr. Morgan is a conscientious 
idealist, in addition to being a pretty 
stubborn man. He conceives it his 
duty to show up what he thinks is a 
rotten state of affairs and has so far 
refused to quit under fire. Nor can 
President Roosevelt very diplomat- 
ically dismiss him at this time, as 
much as he might like to do so. 

At this writing the administration 
is lining up behind the resolution of 
TVA’s father, Senator Norris of Ne- 
braska, which would shunt the reso- 
lution of investigation into the hands 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 
What would happen there, of course, 
is that the FTC, which is controlled 
by the administration, would simply 
turn the investigation into another 
whip to beat the private power utili- 
ties. So far the private utilities have 
been on the outside looking in at 
TVA’s Morgan-Lilienthal feud. 


ANY a veteran Washington 

newspaper man must have 
chuckled when he heard of Senator 
Norris’ statement that a congres- 
sional committee should not investi- 
gate the TVA. According to The 
New York Times, Senator Norris 
said on March 4: 


You will get fellows on the commit- 
tee who would be regarded as partisan 
not because they were dishonest, but 
because they are terribly divided on the 
TVA. The obviously fair way to inves- 
tigate the TVA is to have the Federal 
Trade Commission do it. 


Now, just for fun, let us turn the 
history back ten years to February, 
1928. At that time in the Senate 
the late Tom Walsh of Montana was 
rocking the country with the vigor 
of his demand that the Congress 
should investigate the power utilities. 

Opposition under Senator George 
of Georgia insisted that the investi- 
gation should be shunted to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, but Tom 
Walsh would have none of that. Such 
a move was a fake, he said, designed 
to have a Federal commission domi- 
nated by the administration (then 
under President Coolidge) white- 
wash an investigation hostile to Big 
Business. 

Most readers will remember that 
the Walsh resolution was beaten by 
a close vote and the Federal Trade 
Commission took over the investiga- 
tion and subsequently made a thor- 
ough job of it. But upholding the 
hands of Walsh in his demand for a 
committee investigation and in his 
contempt for a whitewashing com- 
mission manipulated by a “reaction- 
ary” administration, were such stal- 
warts as Senator Black (now Su- 
preme Court Justice), Senator La- 
Follette of Wisconsin, McKellar of 
Tennessee, and right out in front 
was Senator Norris of Nebraska. 

And how did Senator Norris feel 
then about shifting an investigation 
from Congress to a commission re- 
putedly under the domination of the 
prevailing administration? It is, as 
the French say, “to laugh.” Here is 
a passage from the Congressional 
Record of February 14, 1928: 


Mr. Norris: Mr. President, it is quite 
evident, I think, that an investigation 
of utility corporations is going to take 
place, either by a committee of the Sen- 
ate, as provided for in the resolution 
of the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
Walsh), or by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission if the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. George) shall 
prevail. I think it can be demonstrated 
very readily that if the investigation 
shall be attempted by the Federal Trade 
Commission, the result will be in the 
most important particulars practically 
negligible... . 

Mr. President, it seems to me it is a 
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Clubhouse of the Lakewood Country Club, Dallas, Texas, where the telephone men will partake 
of a buffet supper, after playing golf on the afternoon of March 22, the day preceding the 
opening of the annual convention of the Texas Telephone Association at the Adolphus Hotel. 


practical question. Either we want an 
investigation or we do not. If we want 
to have an investigation, let us vote for 
the resolution that will bring it about. 
If we do not want an investigation, let 
us vote it down or vote for the amend- 
ment which kills it. It looks perfectly 
clear to me. I am not finding fault 
with the man who says, “We do not 
need to have any investigation; we do 
not want any.” He has a right to do 
that. 

It is a question with two sides. I 
concede it. I would not question his 
honesty, or his wish, or anything of 
that kind: but we are either going to 
have an investigation or not; and, as I 
think I have now demonstrated, as a 
matter of law, if the so-called George 
amendment is agreed to, we will get no 


investigation. We might just as well 
face that. 
Of course, Senator Norris has a 


right to change his mind about such 
matters, but it does look very much 
like a question of whose ox is gored. 


“OING THROUGH the Congres- 

J sional Record of March 1, one 
finds reprinted an interesting state- 
ment by Bernard Baruch, long-time 
friend of and sometime adviser to 
President Roosevelt. The following 
three paragraphs strike the general 
tone: 


Some monopolies are natural and un- 
avoidable, like the telephone and utility 
monopolies. Of course, they must be 
regulated to prevent exploitation of the 
public. But since the government has 
ample power so to regulate them direct- 
ly, I have always doubted either the 
necessity or wisdom of the attempt to 
regulate them by having government 
compete with them. 

The operation of business rather 
than the regulation of business smacks 
too much of what is going on in Russia 
and Germany. It is a violation of an 


essential of recovery which is to acti- 
vate our traditional economic system 
rather than to restrict it. It is bad 


from every American point of view. It 
is a retarder of recovery and reemploy- 
ment of indefinite but immeasurable 
effect. ... 

Even the efficient and modern oper- 
ation of the necessary telephone mo- 
nopoly is being overtaken by radio, and 
it occurred to me recently that the 
much-discussed power and light mo- 
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nopoly, which now seems to be a matter 


of such concern to government, may 
find itself regulated by an economic 


competition more effective than any gov- 
ernment or law. The recently announced 
mass production of Diesel engines at a 
much cheaper price may make unit pow- 
er and light installations cheaper for 
every factory and household than great 
hydroelectric installations. 


A. LTHOUGH the CIO has gener- 

ally had its own way with the 
National Labor Relations Board, it 
seems to have presumed too much on 
the favoritism of that agency with 
respect to the bargaining elections 
for the employes of the Postal tele- 
graph system. The NLRB had orig- 
inally ordered a collective bargaining 
election from these employes but the 
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ANDERSON, for 


secretary 


C. EARL 


years 


many 
treasurer of the 

Co., Vander- 
Pittsburgh 
following a week’s 


and 
Vandergrift 
grift, Pa., died in a 
pital, February 16, 


Telephone 


hos- 


illness as a result of a streptococcus in- 


fection. He was 56 years of age. 


Mr. Anderson was born in Leech- 
burg, Pa., August 5, 1881. He moved 
to Vandergrift in the summer of 1901, 
upon securing a position as junior 
clerk in the Vandergrift Land & Im- 


provement Co., which at that time con- 
trolled all of the of the 
community. He became secretary and 
treasurer of that 
as of the 


utilities local 
organization as well 
Vandergrift Telephone Co., 
now operating more than 2,000 stations. 

Mr. member of the 
Independent Pioneer Telephone Asso- 
ciation of the United States, having 
been affiliated with the telephone in- 
dustry for 37 years. He was 
member of the Masonic orders. 

He is survived by his wife, Belva 
Williams Anderson; two sons, Charles 
of Johnstown 


Anderson was a 


also a 


and Samuel of Vander- 
grift; his mother and two sisters. 





scope of the election and the clas sifj- 
cations imposed did not suit the 
American Radio Telegraphers A sso- 
ciation, which is a CIO outfit. 

So the CIO union began to pan the 
NLRB unmercifully, intimating ‘hat 
if the election were held under the 
terms imposed by the original NLRB 
order, it would be unduly preferen- 


tial to the rival Commercial Teleg- 
raphers Union, which is affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor. The net result was that the 
NLRB got sore and called off the 
whole business. Now there will be 


no election and the prospects for CIO 
organization gains within Postal tele- 
graph are accordingly dimmed. 
Another factor which may have 
had some weight with the NLRB in 
this case was the pessimistic descrip- 
tion of Postal Telegraph operations 
which was given in the telegraph 
rate hearings held before the FCC. 
The NLRB may have taken judicial 
notice that when an industry is fiat 
on its back and fighting for life, it is 
scarcely the most discreet occasion to 
dump more labor worries in its 
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Golf Match to Precede 
Texas Convention 


Members of the convention comn 
tee of the Texas Telephone Association 
believe that all work and no play not 


only make Jack a dull boy—but 


make¢ 
dull telephone men as well. Thus they 
have made preparations for a_ golf 
tournament on Tuesday, March 22, at 
the Lakewood Country Club Cou 


Dallas, 
ing of the three-day convention at the 
Adolphus Hotel. 

Prizes will be awarded fon 
third low scores, based on 
After the 
will be 


the afternoon before the open- 


low, next 
to low and 
medal 
buffet 


beautiful Lakewood Club, a photograph 


play. tournament a 


supper served at the 

of which is reproduced on this page. 
The convention 

that the 


92 9 


“0, & 


than ever 


committee promises 
be held March 
will be bigger and better 


convention, to 
and 25, 
which Texas telephone men 
know is promising a lot. 
V7 Vv 
Michigan Resort Seeks 
Telephone Service 
The village of Forestville, Mich., hav- 
ing a population of 75 persons and be- 


ing one of the few Michigan towns 
without telephone service, is expected 
to have a line installed from Minder 


City in the near future, as 12 subscrib 
ers have signed. The summ 
population is 200, but since 1934 ther« 
has been no 


been 


means of communicatio! 


with the outside except mail. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Effective March 15, 1938, on quantity purchases of our Type 34A3 and 


35A5 telephones, discounts will be allowed as follows: 


On single orders for delivery as specified by customer 


within a one year period— 


500 to 1000 instruments ry A 
1000 to 5000 instruments 3% 
5000 instruments and over 5% 


On annual purchases where the customer will contract 
to permit delivery in even monthly quantities over the 


year's period— 


500 to 1000 instruments 4% 
1000 to 5000 instruments 5% 
5000 to 9000 instruments 6% 
9000 to 12000 instruments iy * 

12000 instruments and over 10% 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY 
1033 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Distributor for products of AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY and other companies 
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Note the clean-cut simplicity of the operating position of this Remote 


Control Toll Board. There are NO CORDS—NO PLUGS—NO JACKS! 


AUTOMATIC. 
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INCREASES SPEED, IMPROVES ACCURACY AND 
BETTERS EFFICIENCY OF TOLL OPERATION! 


The Automatic Electric Remote Control Toll Board accomplishes 


complete automatization of all mechanical functions of toll operation. 





There are no cords, no plugs, no jacks—only a simple row of switching 
keys and supervisory lamps. As a result, the operator's attention is con- 
centrated on essentials only—everything else is accomplished by standard 
time-tried Automatic Electric switching units mounted on racks in another 
room. Transmission is improved since after the operator completes the 
call, the talking circuit is localized within the automatic switches; it is not 
looped to or through the toll switchboard except when the operator finds 


it necessary to be in on the circuit. 


The benefits of applying modern Automatic Electric switching to long 
distance operation include faster service, reduced dead holding time of 
toll circuits, improved transmission, reduced operators’ cost and greater 
satisfaction to the toll user. An operating study made of a recent large 
installation of this equipment, comparing the average connecting time to 
some twenty-six different points, showed reductions in connecting time 
ranging from 37.8%, to 95.6°/,. This increased speed materially reduces 
dead holding time on important toll lines, and thus makes possible 
increased revenue from existing facilities. Also, since each operator is 
enabled to handle a larger volume of calls with less effort and fatigue 
than before, operating costs are appreciably reduced. 


Write for further information on this modern method of toll board 
operation. 


ND SIGNALING PRODUCTS 


Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., 
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These automatic switches perform t 
mechanical functions of toll board o 
eration for the 40 positions of R 
mote Control Toll Board recently i 
stalled for the Brazilian Telephone Co 
pany at Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


LTD., Chicago 








Mathematics 
For Telephone Engineers 


By H. H. HARRISON 


ARTICLE EIGHT, SECTION VIIL in series on 
practical applications of hyperbolic functions. 
This article in the mathematic series discusses, 
from the technical angle, aerial telephone wire 


suspended from poles 


HE CURVE=cosh x is the 
curve assumed by a _ perfectly 
flexible cord or chain when sus- 
pended from two points, Z, Z, Fig. 188. 
This curve is called a “catenary.” The 
distance between the highest point, Z, 
and the lowest point of the chain is 
termed the “dip”; and the distance, 
2x, between the two points, Z, Z, is 
known as the “span.” 

The gradient of the curve at point 
P(x, y) is dy/dx; and since y = cosh 
x, dy/dx sinh x. 

ST, the projection of the tangent PT 
on the x axis, is known as the sub- 
tangent. 

PS/ST tan 6 = dy/dx; therefore, 
ST PS(dx/dy) or, since PS = y, 

ST = y: (dx/dy) 
y/ (dy/dx) 


cosh x/sinh x coth x. 
The length of the tangent is 
PT Vy +z 
V cosh*x ge ne <o€eo 


(cosh*x/sinh*x) 
(cosh*x sinh*x 


Now cosh’x 
+ cosh*x) /sinh*x 
cosh*x (1 sinh*x) /sinh*x 
cosh’x:-cosh’x/sinh’x 
cosh*x-coth’x 














Fig. 188. Curve formed by a uniform wire 
or rope suspended between two points Zs Z. 
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Therefore, PT = cosh x-coth x.... (2) 
The length of the are, PA, is 


s ik (1 + (dy/dx)*) -dx 


{ 1 + sinh®x - dx 


° 
[cosh x-dx + C 























a 
H awe 
— tL. x 
Fig. 189. Diagram to establish the law of the 


catenary curve. 


For x=0O, s=O and C is, there- 
fore O. So that s=sinh x. 

From S draw SY perpendicular to 
PT, then 
PY/PS = PS/PT 
cosh’x/ (cosh x-coth x) 
sinh x 

Therefore, PY is equal to the length 
of the are AP. 

The length of the line, SY, is con- 
stant and equal to OA, for in the tri- 
angle PST, SY = PS cos / PSY 

=y cos ZPTS. 
For any angle 9, sine 9 
=1/cos 8 
V1 + tan*6 
and cos 8@=1/(V1-4 tan’) 


Therefore, cos 


























Fig. 190. Showing influence of constant "'c' 
on tension and dip. 
tan PTS) and SY=y/(V1-+ tan’ 
PTS). 


Now tan /PTS tan /PQR 
dy/dx so that 
tan*/ PTS (dy/dx)’ 
and _ since (1 
SY y/cosh x 


+ (dy/dx)*)= cosh x, 

coshx/cosh x 

1 constant. 

And, further, SY = Oa= ce. 

Fig. 189 represents half a span of a 
wire uniformly loaded by its own 
weight. The tension, T,= wt; the hori- 
zontal tension, H,= we; and the weight, 
W,= ws, where s is the length of the 
semi-span AP. The directions and in- 
tensities of these three forces form the 
closed triangle inset in the diagram, 
since the wire is in equilibrium. 


we 2. ee ee en (1) 
er rer (2) 
Therefore, tan 6 = s/c = dy/dx... (5) 
PRS SS kkacdcescaewsdivanenndes (4) 
t sin 9=s and t cos 90=>=c¢ 
(ds/dx)* = (dy’? + dx’) /dx’ 
SE SFE tse sccuses (5) 


ds/dx = V (s* + c*)/c 
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| DON'T MIND 
THE HEAT SINCE 
THEY INSTALLED 
THOSE 


EMERSON: ELECTRIC 


AIR-CIRCULATORS 


Comfortable for |! 
Efficient Service 


Don’t permit strength-sapping sum- 
mer heat and dead air to lower your 
standard of service. Install high- 
velocity Emerson-Electric Air Cir- 
culators. Seven models, with ceiling, 
counter, wall-bracket or portable, 
adjustable, floor-column mountings 
enable you to select the Air Circu- 
lators you need for closed switch 
ind frame rooms, workrooms, 
lounges and cafeterias. Heavy-duty, 
grease-packed, ball-bearing motors 
give 6000 hours (approximately 3 
seasons) of service before re-lubri- 
cation is necessary. Air Circulators 
are equipped with polished blades 
and ornamental guards. One and 
two-speed, 24 and 30-inch fans for 
AC and DC. 


Write today for Emerson Air 
Circulator Bulletin No. 89. 





LA ASS 


QOWN 
RS 
Emerson-Electric 


Air Circulator— 
Ceiling Mounting 


Emerson-Electric 
Air Circulator W all. 
bracket Mounting 


Clear the air with Emerson- 
Electric exhaust fans, Write 
for booklet’’ How to Select 
Emerson-Electric Exhaust 
Fan Equipment’ No. 90, 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


ST. LOUIS ° NEW YORK 


EMERSONEEE 


. CHICAGO 


MOTORS — FANS — APPLIANCES 
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“GEE! YOU PEOPLE 


SELL EVERYTHING !”’ 








Yes, Miss, every electrical supply 
a telephone company needs! 


You can depend on Graybar as a complete, con- 


venient source of every electrical telephone need... in- 
side or outside. Whatever the need... complete exchange 
.- booths.. 
you'll find it quickly available from 


supplies ... wire and cable . . tools... pole 
line materials... 
Graybar. These and many other electrical products are 
included in Graybar’s 60,000 electrical 
items. And backing every product, 


stands Graybar’s 69-year reputation 





for quality. 


GraybaR 


OFFICES IN 85 PRINCIPAL CITIES. EXECUTIVE OFFICES : GRAYBAR BLDG., N.Y. 
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45 x 
J e-ds/\ seal _ eerer (6) 
O O 


ee (7) 
oe le ere (8) 
but s/e = dy/dx, therefore, 

dy/dx = sinh x/e and 

y 

dy sinh (x/c)-dx 
O 
y=cosh (x/c) + C 
When x=O, y=1 and cosh (x/c) 


1; therefore, C= O. 
To find the tension at any point along 
the wire it will be seen from Fig. 189 


that T? = w’c’ + w’s’ 
w'(c +s’) 
Referring to Fig. 188, 
PY V (PS? SY’) 
or s Y?— ¢’ 
Therefore, s° + ¢ Y (y +c)? 
and T’* = w’Y’, from which T = wy, or 


the ordinate at any point of the curve 
multiplied by the weight per foot run, 


*« 
a 
= 


so reads the story. 


buzzard.” 


alertness to make progress. 


errors. 


of interwoven cords. 


admonished us. 


NR 
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BUZZARD OR TURKEY ? 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


WHITE man and an Indian went hunting together one day, 
At the end of the day all they had bagged 
was a buzzard and a wild turkey. 
game, the white man said to the Indian: “You take the buzzard and 
I will take the turkey, or I will take the turkey and you take the 


While the Indian was trying to figure out where he stood in the 
deal, the white man, regarding the Indian’s silence as assent, picked 
up the turkey and walked off. When it dawned on the Indian that the 
white man had given him no choice but buzzard, it was too late. 
That white man was pretty slick. He started the Indian’s mind right 
around in a circle from buzzard to buzzard and then left him hold- 
ing the sack with the buzzard in it. 

We have to be very alert in this modern day of living, individual 
and corporate, which is going at such a terrific pace; otherwise we 
may find ourselves traveling in a circle. 
Speed alone would get us nowhere, as 
we would have to go into reverse gear every now and then to correct 


When I was an operator I used to envy girls who darted here and 
there over the switchboard, with lightning rapidity picking up sig- 
nals so fast that their boards, most of the time, were a tangled mass 
In spite of these rapid workers there were 
many complaints of service such as cut-offs, lack of courtesy, ete. 
When investigations were made they always ended by the slower 
operators being left holding the sack of buzzard-errors, while the 
speedy ones walked away with turkey-credit. 
fast enough to do your part a few speedy operators would not 
have to carry the burden of the service,” 


Our constant ambition and purpose, in whatever our minds direct 


our hands to do, should be to strive to keep ahead of yesterday su 
that we may rightly earn turkey credit. 


gives the tension in the wire at that 
point. 


The length at any point reckoned 
from A is, from (8), s=c sinh 
(x/¢). 

It is instructive to investigate the 


influence of the constant ¢c on the dip 
and tension of the wire. Fig. 190 is a 
series of graphs for values of ¢ equal 
Since 
the weight per foot run, gives 
the horizontal tension on the wire at 
the lowest point, it will be seen that 
increasing c also increases this tension. 


to 1, 2, 4, and 6, respectively. 
c X w, 


The tension for any given span at a 
suspension point will also be increased, 
since the angle of slope of the wire de- 
from the 
graphs. Assuming the same weight per 


creases as is clearly seen 


foot run for each graph then, as ¢ de- 
creases, the the point of 
support approaches the weight of the 
length of wire in the semi-span. In- 


tension at 


creasing c makes the tension many 
times the weight of the wire corre- 


When it came to dividing the 


Speed must be teamed with 


“Tf you could work 


our supervisor, Miss Sharp, 


THT OOOO 





sponding to its length. For telephone 
wires, c is usually of the order of 2,009 
or more. 

The take a standard 
wire with the usual dip and span and 
work out the tension. He will find that 
tables of hyperbolic functions wi!! not 
be of much use to him and will have to 
calculate the values of cosh and sinh 
x by taking logs of the expressions for 
these functions. 


reader should 


Let c= 100; w=1 lb. per foot run; 
x, the half-span, be 75 feet. Then Y, 
the maximum ordinate, will be 100 cosh 
(75/100) 

100 X 1.2947 

129.5, nearly, which is also the ten- 
sion in pounds, since the weight pei 


foot The sag will 


run is one pound. 


be 129.5 100 29.5 feet and the 
length of wire, 
Qs 2 100 sinh (75/100) 


200 X 0.8223 
164.5 feet, nearly. 

Making c = 500, then 

Y = 500 cosh (75/500) 
500 X 1.0113 
505.65, which is also the 
tension in pounds 

2s 2 X 500 0.1506 
150.6 feet. 

The sag is 505.65 500 

(To be continued.) 


5.65 feet. 


vv 
Grows Sorghum Crops 
to Feed Livestock 


D. E. president of the 


Nebraska 


operates 


McGregor, 
Telephone Association, wh 
telephone 


from his home town of Gibbon, has un- 


several companies 
dertaken leadership of a movement hav- 
ing for its purpose the substitution of 
sorghum crops for corn as feeding ma- 
terial for livestock. In the 
which he 
has interested the 
as aids in 


seven 
communities in operates he 


local service clubs 
spreading the doctrine of 
more profitable farming. He has ar- 
ranged for a series of meetings at 
which efforts will be made to interest 
farmers in following his lead. 

Mr. McGregor owns a 500-acre farm 
near Gibbon. Several years ago, im- 
pressed by the repeated failures of the 
drouth 
tions, he started planting a new variety 
with the 


that he has abandoned corn altogether. 


corn crop by reason of condi- 


of forage sorghums, result 
He has been able to raise as high as 35 
bushels to the acre of this form of feed 
where cornfields in the same 
yielded but five or six bushels. 


section 
In the 
various towns in which he operates he 
has on display varieties of sorghum se- 
cured from the state college of agri- 
culture, and has arranged for supply- 
ing sorghum seed to every high school 
boy who will join a 4-H club, a form of 
boy-farmer organization. 
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inh O That the superior Quality of LENZ CORDS does result in longer 
for () wear and improved service. 
Y, | be That 35 years’ experience does make a difference in the fin- 
on Ss) ished product. 
na | Lil That LENZ CORDS do save money and reduce cord mainte- 
e | ~ nance to a minimum. 
m Qa That it pays to use LENZ CORDS. Send your trial order today. 
| THERE IS A LENZ CORD FOR EVERY MAKE OF SWITCH- 
s <— BOARD AND TELEPHONE 
| 
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wh She Latest Book! 


| “Inductive Coordination of Electric 
a Power and Communication Circuits” 


ma by LAURENCE J. CORBETT The : 
seven Member, American Institute of Electri i . i 
s he ins Association for Sf. Adeeneunalt ot Diemes ees MASTER ; 
ciel is the only one combining under one cover the essentials of Ringing 
gece this important subject involving many divisions which have 
been treated separately and occasionally in numerous reports Converter 
ar- and articles. It includes results of the author’s researches, 
rs at fitted into a broad survey of the principles applying to In- 
cand ductive Coordination. It is NOT a compilation of catalog ° 
data or undigested reports. It is a carefully developed treat- Simple 


ment and clarification of a subject which, though important, and 
has received too little attention. Many diagrams illustrate 
 im- the practical application of the principles in a manner very 
f the readily followed. The variation in values of factors is pre- 
sented, and theory and practice under these conditions are 
irefully differentiated. 
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I. Elements of the Problem. 
II. Susceptiveness and Coupling Factors 
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MODEL "'S" 


Dependable, Economical, Low Cost 
Will Do Your Ringing Better and Cheaper 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Output 20 Watts — 90 Volts Operates on 110 Volts A. C. 


Price $45.00 


Equipped with Pulsator for Biased Ringing, $55.00 


(For loads 50/60 watts, write for information about Model ‘'C'') 


LORAIN PRODUCTS CORP. LORAIN, OHIO 


Lorain Products Corporation is exclusive manufacturer for 
use and sale in United States. Address foreign inquiries to 
Automatic Electric Sales Co., Ltd., Chicago, III. 
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FCC Hearings on Telegraph 
Rates Concluded 


Hearings by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission on the 15 per cent 
rate increase application of the tele- 
graph companies continued last week 
and were expected to be concluded this 
week, on March 7, with oral arguments. 

The commission was told by J. C. 
Willever, vice-president of the Western 
Union, that the proposed increased 
rates would not cause a falling off in 
traffic because customers are now send- 
ing only a minimum of messages, the 
essential communications. The tele- 
typewriter and leased wire services of 
the Bell System and air mail compe- 
tition, subsidized by the government, 
have taken business from the telegraph 
companies. 

Other telegraph officials presented 
figures on income and expenses includ- 
ing the need for more revenue. It was 
stated that the traffic outlook for 1938 
indicated less business than in 1937. 
The Western Union, it was estimated, 
faces a net loss of $421,000 for the 
first quarter of this year. This loss 
could be turned into an operating in- 
come of $1,968,000 if the rate increase 
were granted. 

The hearing ended March 3 afte) 


cross-examination of various witnesses. 


Following oral arguments on March 7, 
the commission took the matter unde) 
advisement. 

7. = 
FCC Rehearing of 


Toll Connection Case 
Okla., 
involving 


Poteau, 
physical toll connection, case 


Rehearing of the 


the Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co. 
and the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co.—was completed in a_ three-day 
hearing February 28 to March 2 before 
Examiner Seward of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. The Bell was 
allowed 30 days to file a brief in the 
case and the Independent company 15 
days after that period. 

The hearing was reopened after the 
former telephone division rejected a 
report some time ago of Chief Exami- 
ner Arnold recommending denial of the 
physical connection. The Oklahoma- 
Arkansas company took the case before 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and lost, then carried the case 


30 


mission and Cour 


through state and federal courts, with 
adverse decisions. 

E. J. Mendel, auditor of the Okla- 
boma-Arkansas company and _ son-in- 
law of I. H. Nakdimen, the company’s 
ewner, reviewed before Examiner Se- 
ward on February 28 the historical 
background of his company’s efforts to 
obtain physical toll connection with the 
Southwestern Bell. 

Testimony of the Independent com- 
pany was intended to show that the 
connection would be in the public in- 
terest because it could not operate 
without toll revenues. The Southwest- 
ern Bell claimed the Oklahoma-Arkan- 
sas company’s plant is over-capitalized 
and did not need the revenues; further, 
that its plant is not modern or adequate 
tc handle toll service. 

Mr. Mendel testified that his com- 
pany receives only $28 a year “pin ren- 
tal” for toll connection with the Bell, 
citing the physical connections of other 
Independent companies in the state. 
Under cross-examination by E. W. Clau- 
sen, counsel of the Bell, Mr. Mendel 
admitted a bond issue of $150,000 on a 
plant of $117,000 which was authorized 
by the Oklahoma commission. 

No intermediate towns are served be- 
tween Fort Smith, Ark., and Poteau, 
Okla., it was established by Attorney 
Clausen. Counsel Bauer, of the FCC, 
brought out that the original toll line of 
the Oklahoma-Arkansas company be- 
tween the two towns was built in 1900 
and the second line in 1923. During the 
period from 1928 to 1937, $250 a year 
were spent in maintenance of the 30- 
mile line. 

The transmission loss over iron wires 
is five times as much as on copper, tes- 
tified C. C. 
neer of the Southwestern Bell, adding 


Oster, toll line traffic engi- 


that the Oklahoma-Arkansas company’s 
lines would not be satisfactory for toll 
service unless replaced. 

E. H. Dinwiddie, inventory and costs 
engineer of the Southwestern Bell, de- 
clared that the present toll line of the 
Cklahoma-Arkansas company between 
Fort Smith and Poteau was incapable 
of rendering commercial telephone serv- 
ice. He said that 60 per cent of the 
$00 poles and 80 per cent of the cross- 
arms needed replacement, and to put 
the line in satisfactory condition with 
copper wire would cost $13,500. 

It was stated by R. J. Benzel, retired 
vice-president of the Southwestern Bell 
and former Oklahoma general manager, 
that the predecessor company of the 
Southwestern Bell (the Pioneer Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.) had toll circuits 


t Activities 


from Poteau to Fort Smith as early as 
1906. Many Independents in Oklahoma 
are able to operate at a profit on ex- 
change revenues alone. Mr. Benzel de- 
clared; furthermore, a number of the 


Independents have replaced their iron 
wire toll circuits with copper. 
vv 


Conferences Result in 
Georgia Rate Reductions 


Following conferences with officials 
of the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., the Georgia Public Service 
Commission issued an order February 
14 reducing rates charged by the com- 
pany for handset telephones, extension 
bells, gongs, and business and residen- 
tial extensions. The saving to subscrib- 
ers is estimated at $114,000 annually, 
$45.745 


brought about by rate readjustments 


in addition to a saving of 


in long distance rates last fall. 

The extra 15-cent monthly charge for 
handsets will be discontinued for all 
subscribers having them in service 18 


months or longer, which will affect 


40,000 of the 69,000 handset subscrib- 
ers. On March 1, 1939, the handsets 
will become standard equipment and the 


extra monthly charge will be elimi- 
nated. 

For exchanges having more than 
5,000 subscribers, the extension charge 
will remain as at present—$1.25 pe 
month in residences and $1.50 in busi- 


ness places. 


In exchanges having from 1,000 
5,000 telephones, the present rate is re- 
duced to $1 per month for residences 
and $1.25 for business houses, a reduc- 


tion of 25 cents each. 

In exchanges having less than 1,000 
telephones, the extension charges were 
cut to 50 cents for residences and 75 
cents for business houses, a reduction 
of 50 cents. 

The estimated savings from these re- 
ductions are estimated at $14,000. 

The exchanges not affected are At- 
lanta, Augusta, Macon, Savannah and 
Columbus. Twelve cities in the 1,000- 
5,000 bracket getting 25-cent reductions 
are: Athens, Albany, Rome, LaGrange, 
Griffin, Marietta, Gainesville, Bruns- 
wick, Valdosta, Waycross, Thomasville 
and Americus. More than 100 towns 
are getting 50-cent reductions. 

The extra charge for gongs was re- 
duced from 50 cents to 25 cents and 
the extra charge for extension bells 
from 25 to 15 cents per month every- 
where. The savings in this bracket are 
estimated at $10,000. 

Chairman McDonald said the ordet 
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resuited from an “across the table” dis- 
cussion with officials of the Southern 
Bel! company, eliminating a long and 
expensive hearing. 

Several weeks ago Commissioner 
Jud P. Wilhoit, former chairman of 
th ommission, moved that the com- 
mission issue a rule nisi requiring the 
Southern Bell company to show cause 
why these extra charges should not be 
reduced. The company made its com- 
promise proposal while this motion was 
still pending before the commission. 


vv 
No Appropriation for 
State in Ohio Bell Fight 


Failure on the part of the Ohio gen- 
eral assembly to appropriate any funds 
to the attorney general’s office for con- 
tinuing the prosecution of the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co.’s $18,500,000 state- 
wide rate case before the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission will seriously 
handicap the efforts of that official in 
his conduct of the case. 

\ttorney-General Herbert S. Duffy 

appealed to the assembly for a spe- 
appropriation that he might engage 
the services of competent engineers and 
intants in the prosecution of the 
and the senate voted $75,000 for 
purpose. However, in the closing 


of the session which was ad- 
ned on March 3, the House of Rep- 
entatives voted to kill the senate 
sure. 


when the case will be resumed 
e the state commission is still an 
ndefinite matter as the attorney gen- 
and the attorneys of the telephone 
pany have so far been unable to 
gree as to the method of procedure 
determining the valuation of the 
pany’s property. The difference be- 
en the contestants involves the ques- 
of whether the valuation of the 
perty shall be determined as a 
whole or by separate exchanges. 


vv 
Hearing on Abolition of 
Oklahoma Handset Charge 
\lthough the hearing before the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission pro- 
posing reduction or abolition of the 


extra handset charge at present affects 
only the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., any ruling made in that case will 


be of much interest to Independent tele- 
Phone companies in Oklahoma. The 
hearing held on March 1 was continued 
to March 11. 

he Independent companies were not 
included in the present hearing because 
conditions among them are somewhat 
different with relation to handsets. 
The Southwestern Bell company has 
120,256 handsets in service in Okla- 
homa which represent 55 per cent of 
total installations. 
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The Southwestern Bell company did 
not introduce any testimony March 1, 
but has reserved its witnesses for a 
continued hearing set for March 11. 
However, M. J. Stooker, the Bell’s gen- 
eral manager for Oklahoma, issued a 
formal statement declaring that, “tele 
phone earnings are below the point of 
confiscation” and asserting that “the 
commission cannot legally order hand- 
set rate reductions without making long 
overdue increases in monthly rates.” 

B. Richardson, telephone engineer 
for the commission, testified that a 
complete handset costs the Southwest- 
ern Bell company $13.42 compared with 


cated that they will contend that extra 
handset charges should be permitted 
because of the heavier investment in 
such equipment and because abolition 
of the charge would create a heavy de- 
mand for changes to handsets which 
would place a great physical and finan- 
cial burden on the telephone company. 

Paul Reed, special auditor of the 
commission, submitted exhibits in- 
tended to show that the commission, 
when it reduced handset charges in Au- 
gust, 1933, to the present extra charge 
of 15 cents per month, found in its 
order that this service cost only 10 
cents per month. 


a cost of $12.13 for desksets and $9.32 Three possible 
present handset hearing are: Reduction 
(Please turn to page 39) 


for wall telephones. 
neys, in their cross-examination, indi- 








S-X 
4-5-6 Pair 








Company attor- 


Vow can't find 


the answer to Cook Terminals in 
a crystal, but any telephone engi- 
neer will tell you that they are 
correct in design, made of the 
finest materials obtainable, easy 
to install, with a low first cost, 
and a maintenance cost that con- 
sists of merely a yearly inspec- 
tion. 


To be sure, safe, and thrifty, 
install 


COOK TERMINALS 


TERMINAL AND PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


COOK ELECTRIC CO. 
2700 Southport Ave., Chicago 


CO 





alternatives in the 









SF 
XB UNPROTECTED 
TERMINAL 
11-16-26 Pair 





"O"' Type Sub- 
Station Protector 
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Has Greatest Number of 
Stations in Its History 
1e Carolina Telephone & Telegraph 
( of Tarboro, N. C., reports that at 
the close of 1937 it was serving 31,187 


butt of the 


the 


stations from its 82 exchanges, a gain 
of 2,575 over the preceding year and the 
largest total number of stations in its 
history. A substantial increase in toll 
trame 


hored near 





was also experienced, the mes- 
sages completed last year reaching a 
total of 1,858,065, a gain of 155,738 
over the preceding year. 

‘resident Geo. A. Holderness, in his 
report to the stockholders, states that 
conditions in the territory 
served by the Carolina company were 


and 


f 





business 





“ better than in the country as a whole; 
that the size and price received for the 
tcbacco crop brought about an _ in- 
creased demand for telephone service. 
The good operating results he attrib- 
uted to the high efficiency and splendid 
spirit of the employes. 

: The work of training employes was 

} continued during the year, with splen- 

: | results, he said. Maintenance train- 

= ing was given to some troublemen and 

j group managers by using their services 

; in the installation of new equipment. 

Instruction classes for supervisory em- 

3 ployes supplemented the regular pro- 

; gram of traffic instruction. 

; Work was started last year on the 
remodeling of the Fayettevile, N. C., 
central office building, preparatory to 
the installation of new equipment, toll 
as well as local. An addition to the 
Tarboro general office building was 

= completed early last year. 

New central office equipment was in- 
on staled at these points: Belhaven, Jack- 
a sonville, Roseboro, Swan Quarter and 
= Englehard. At Wilson a long distance 
ra board was also installed. About 350 
= miles of copper toll circuits were strung 
during the year, in addition to 200 miles 
« of rural exchange circuits. The com- 

pany, incidentally, is now serving 2,630 


rural stations. 

= New central office equipment and a 
ol new long distance switchboard are now 
being installed at Fayetteville. 
President Holderness, in his analysis 











s of the company’s 1937 operations, di- 
y rects attention to the fact that direct 
taxes paid and accrued amounted to 





$261,876, representing 17.18 cents out 
of every dollar of total revenue. 

Exchange revenues in 1937 totaled 
5,039, as compared with $753,058 in 
1936; toll revenues were $689,910, as 
compared with $630,920; total operat- 
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‘| Financial Operating 
News and Data 


ing revenues were $1,526,013 in 
as compared with $1,402,050 in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Operating expenses tor 1937 totaled 
$903,852, as compared with $828,358. 
Net operating revenues were $360,285, 
as compared with $329,990. Taxes were 
$261,876 in 1937 as compared with 
$243,701 in 1936. The balance carried 
to surplus, after the payment of 
$272,000 in dividends, was $84,009, as 


‘ 


compared with a surplus of $85,590 in’ 


1936. 

The company’s balance sheet as of 
December 31, 1937, shows total assets 
of $6,192,919 (including a plant invest- 
ment of $5,713,576), as compared with 
$5,949,954 the year previous. 

vv 
Recent Prices of 


Telephone Securities 


(These quotations, as of March 
are furnished by W. C. Pitfield & Co., Inc 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill.) 

TELEPHONE BONDS 
Bid 
Corp., 
6s, 1964 . 61 641% 


1938, 


Asked 


American Utilities Service 


Ashland Home Telephone Co 

114s 96 a ; 101% 
Associated Public Utilities Corp 

ss, 1947 oe. ‘ 61 631 
Associated Telephone Co Ltd 

$s, 1965 a Kase { 
Associated Telephone & Tele 

graph Co., 5's, 1955.. 72 15 
British Columbia Telephone Co 

St See Snhabend aoe 10 
California Water & Telephone 

Co., 5s, 1965.. ae : _ 100 
Central Electric & Telephone 

Co., 5s, 1955 i al Se 94 96 
Central lowa Telephone Co., 

NE Ree tas one ha 9614 99% 
Central Telephone Co. of Dela- 

Wee, Gh,  Beesasese . , 12 15 
Citizens Independent Telephone 

Co.. 4%0, IOGL... aia, oe MR .102 104 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. of 

Pennsylvania, 5%s, 1945.... 6944 T2% 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. of 

Wisconsin, 4s, 1966....... 15% 8 
Community Telephone Co., in- 

come 5s, 1949 ..... prema eiele 10 13 
Continental Telephone Co 5s, 

_ ererrrerrT re 90 931 


Cumberland Valley Tele phone 


Co 5s, 1966... J 100 102% 
Florida Telephone Corp., 6s, 1945 87 90 
Florida Telephone Corp., 6s, 1954 

second mortgage 68 71 
Gary & Co., Theodore, 6% in- 

come notes, $5 par. ° 2% 346 
Home Telephone & Telegraph 

Co. of Fort Wayne, Ind., 5\%s. 

1955 : ; 104% 
Home Telephone & Telegraph 

Co. of Fort Wayne, Ind., 6s, 

1943 . joeesteeses 105 
Indiana Associated Telephone 

Co., 4%s, 1965.... : 103 105 
Indiana Central Telephone Co., 

ee ra a 88%, 91 
Illinois Communities ‘Telephone 

Ce. Gh, Bee scss ‘ : 4014 43 
Ilinois Commercial Telephone 

Co., 5s, 1960 : , 92 95 
Illinois Commercial Telephone 

Co., 5s, 1948 J . oe 36 981, 
Inland Telephone Co.. 6s, 1948 81 R4 
Interstate Telephone Co. of Idaho, 

Oe GUNN i iachekoeees ; 96 981% | 
Interstate Telephone & Telegraph 

Co.. 5566.. TRGB ..cscs eee R61 
Investors Telephone Co., 3s, 1961 46 50 


lowa-Illinois Telephone Co., 3s, 


Dee, BEEP ccacdsoadasieevae flat 34 3614 
Jamestown Telephone Corp., 5s, 
1954 ‘ ‘onae Peale ee 104 


1937, | 


‘Type 17, 5-ampere wood fuses 


tive equipment gladly supplied 


] AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 





TYPE 40 
PROTECTED 
CABLE TERMINAL 











A compact, small - capacity 
unit arranged for pole or wall 
mounting. The reversible zinc 
cover allows cable to be led 
from top or bottom. Each pair 
of protectors consists of two 


and two Type 2105 discharge 
blocks. Available in capacities 
of 3, 5 and 7 pairs. Information 
on this and other Sands protec- 


upon request. 


SANDS PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT 
is made by: 








COMPANY 


Distributed by: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Export Distributors: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 
Chicago 
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Bid Asked Bid 
Kansas Telephone Co., 6s, 1939 Warren Ohio Telephone Co., 6s, 
recess flat 39 42 1942 ‘ oe — oa 93 
Keystone Telephone Co. of Phila- West Coast Telephone Co., 5s 
delphia, 6s, 1951 ; .- 95% 98% 1953 rer eee , 88 
Keystone Telephone Co. of ‘Phila - Western Light & Telephone "Co 
delphia, 5 1955... -- 93 95 5s, 1954 95 


La Crosse 


1948 





Telephone Co., 5%s 


102 104 PREFERRED STOCKS 


Lexington Telephone Co., 6s, 1944 98 101 Associated Telephone Co Ltd 
Lorain Telephone Co., 5s, 1958 101 103 $1.25 ee 22 
Michigan Associated Telephone Associated Telephone & Tele- 
Co., 5s, 1961. 102 104 graph Co ® first — 39 
Middle States Telephone Co. of Associated Telephon & Tele- 
Delaware, 6s, 1947. : 95 7 graph Co., $6 first Ten | 
Middlewestern Telephone Co., 6s Associated Telephone & Tele- 
1943 75 80 graph Co., $4 cumulative 6 
Missouri Telephone Co., 414s, Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
1961 100% 10 vania, 642% $100 par rie 116} 
Ohio Associated Telephone Co., California Water & Telephone 
414s, 1966 be) 101 Co., 6% $25 par bea ca. ae 
Ohio Central Telephone ¢ 6s Central Electric & Telephone 
1947 . 91 9314 Co., $50 par 


Pennsylvani: 


1965 


Pike County Telephone Co. of 
Indiana, 6s 


1946. -flat 40 13 Wisconsin, 6%, $100 par..... 82% 
Pike County Telephone Co. of Continental Telephone Co., 7% 
Illinois, 6s, 1939.... er first : roe a - 
Platte Valley Telephone Corp., Continental setcveuninee Co., 6%% 
6s, 1947 ; ibe 95 98 first . se teaxna OO 
San Angelo Telephone Co 5s Diamond State Telephone Co., 
1958 ° ‘ 101%, 102% 64% %, $100 par.... see 110 
Santa sarbare i Telephone Co Empire Telephone Co., 6% cu- 
3 es, 1966 rere ‘ 99144 102 mulative class ‘‘A"’’ $25 par.. 11 
Southwe stern “Associate d Tele- Florida Telephone Corp., 6% cu- 
phone Co., 5s, 1961... : 8542 88 mulative $100 par it sel scan 
Southwestern States Telephone Gary & Co., Theodore, first $1.60 
« = eee Kg 18 1 pfd : ig SS ae 2 
Southwestern States Telephone General Telephone Allied Corp., 
3 saree 46 1914 6% convertible . : eer 
Standard Public Service Co., 6s, General Telephone Corp., $3 con- 
948 . , , 47 191, vertible ‘ 41% 
Te ~~ a, jond & Share Co., 5s, Home Telephone & Telegraph 
195 r 59 61% Co. of Fort Wayne, 7% $50 par 51 
Teie phone Service Co. of Ohio Illinois Commercial Telephone 
5s, 195 a isons See Sic 0 sctecdiseendaddeasbuan ans 79 
Tri -( ‘ounty Telephone Co., 4\%s, Interstate Telephone & Telegraph 
1956 dace 100% 103 Co., first pfd. ‘‘A’’ 6% ; 41 
United “Te lephone Co. of Dela- Jamestown Telephone ( ‘orp., 5% 
ware, 6s, 1948 ; ° .. 84 87 cumulative $100 par, “‘A’’.. .100 
U nited — soleghone & Telegraph Jamestown Telephone Corp., , par- 
Co., 5%s. 1953 ; 95 98 ticipating pfd., $100 par........100 
United F lephone & Telegraph Keystone Telephone Corp., $4 cu- 
Co., 6s, 1953 98 101 mulative = par , , aon 
Wabash Telephone Co 414s, La Crosse elephone Co., 6% 
1956 100 102 prior .. ‘ 95 


t Telephone Corp Community Telephone Co., $2 cu- 
105% 107% mulative, no par eas 1 
Commonwealth ‘Telephone Co. of 








Asked 


96 


9814 








HEMI NGRAY 
INSULATORS 


For a long life of dependable low-cost service 
rely on Hemingray Pin-Type Glass insulators. 


No aging or deterioration . . . unaffected by 
sudden temperature changes...interval strains 
and stresses removed... homogeneous in charac- 
ter, only one coefficient of expansion...sustained 
high dielectric strength...clear, flawless for easy 
inspection...all surfaces impervious to moisture 
... tougher, improved glass to withstand rough 
handling. Write us about your requirements. 
We'll gladly send samples. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Muncie, Indiana. 
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Bid d 

Lexington Telephone Co., 6%% 

DOME cacceesucies eave baked ae 
Lincoln Telephone Co., 6% cu- 

mulative $100 par F , » 802 
Lorain Telephone Co., 6° cu- 

mulative $100 par.. Tr 94 
Middle States Telephone Co. of 

Illinois, 7 amee 93 
Mount Verne " Telephone Co. 6 

cumulative $100 par $* 86 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 7° 

cumulative . . m 100 
Ohio Central Telephone Co., 7 

first rer ; 50 
Ohio Service Holding Corp $5 

pfd. $5 par ‘ ° 6 
Pacific Telep shone & Telegraph 

Co.. 6* $100 par rere 111 
Penninsulat Telephone Co., 7% 

cumulative . . 107 
Pennsylvania Telephone Corp., 

6 cumulative vitae 105 
Rochester Telephone Corp., 64% 

cumulative Vatu ad ameddicca 1091 
The Southwest Telephone Co. of 

Delaware ce eveeseneseseces 1 214 
So uthwestern Bell Telephone Co., 

7% cumulative pfd ee 
Telephone Bond & Share Co., 7‘ 

first (iNeseanes Tree 0 
Telephone Bond & Share Co., $3 

first ; a : sige ee 
Telephone Bond “& Share Co., 

participating pfd. ... ee 
Union Telephone Co., $1.70 pfd. 

$25 par SSR pe 
uses Telephone & Electric Co., 

Fae DUNO scckccecicvesss, ES 
U nite -d Telephone & Electric Co., 

7% cumulative ....... wikia ehcace a ae 
Warren Ohio Telephone Co., 7%, 

$100 par eer acne ae 
West Coast Telephone Co., 6%, 

$25 par . ses BO 
Western L ight & Telephone Co., 

$1.75 first, $25 par... . . 20% 2% 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., 7%, 

$100 par sane 119% 


COMMON ‘STOCKS 


American Telephone & Telegraph 





ROMS ject hoe Boch oreea weeee e184 §©136% 
Assoc iated Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co., class ) gira. 4 
Bell Telephone Co. of C anada. ..161 63% 
Central Electric & Te groupes Co y, 1% 
Empire a nanan Co. 1 1, 
Florida Telephone C orp _e — 8 
General Te lephone e orp... 11 1 
Home Telephone & elegr: aph 

Co. of Fort Wayne, $50 par 54 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co coccken 
International Telephone & Tele- : 

graph Corp veeene eax 6} 


Investors Tele phone Co.. $100 par 9 ; 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 





ce. Ge Sa” -eweuee e «ae 
Middlewestern Telephone Co i 
Mountail States Telephone & 

Telegraph Co ‘ ree 117% 
New England Telephone & Tele- , 

gzraptl Co . . . +s 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co.... 67 
Penninsular Telephone Co... 21 
Telephone Bond & Share Co., 


Western Light & Telephone Co 


vv 
Report of Northwestern 
Bell and Subsidiaries 

According to the annual report for 
the year ended December 31, 1937, the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. and 
its subsidiaries—the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and the Dakota 
Central Telephone Co.—had in opera- 
tion a total of 801,009 telephones, a 
gain of 32,027 (4.19 per cent) ove! 
1936 but a decrease of 3.03 per cent as 
compared with the peak of 1931 

The Northwestern Bell and seheill 
aries operate 702 central offices in 654 
cities and towns in the states of Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota. At the close of 1937 they main- 
tained about 62,790 miles of pole line, 
1,212,178 miles of aerial wire and 1,- 
735,268 miles of underground wire. 

The 12,690 employes include 4,847 
men and 7,843 women. 


TELEPHONY 








his report to the directors of the 
pany President A. A. Lowman 
es these comments on operations of 
past year: 
Sale of the greater volume of ser- 
to meet public requirements re- 
suited in an increase in revenue for the 
as compared with 1936, although 
charges were materially lower in 
than in 1936. However, despite 
application of all practicable econo- 
, the increase in revenue was more 


n offset by an increase in expenses, 
this condition, coupled with the 
that investment in telephone prop- 

erty was necessarily increased to meet 
increased service requirements, re- 
ed in a considerably less favorable 
io of net earnings to average tele- 
ne plant for the year than that for 
1936. 

The first eight months of 1937 pro- 

ed a greater gain in number of tele- 


phones and a greater volume of long 
distance business than were experienced 

the corresponding period of 1936. 
F the last four months of 1937, how- 
ever, the gain in number of telephones 
was only 73.29 per cent of the gain for 


e same period of 1936 and the volume 
long distance business fell off so 
harply in the last three months that 
number of long distance calls han- 
ed in December was less than for the 
ime month of the preceding year. 

. . In 1937, 95.84 per cent of trou- 
bles reported on residence telephone 
ines were cleared in less than four 
irs and 90.65 per cent of troubles re- 
rted on business telephone lines were 
ared in less than two hours. The 
erage time required for clearance of 
all troubles reported was 68.4 min- 


tes 


~ et & - 


In 1936, reductions in charges and 
anges in service arrangements were 


ide by the Northwestern company 


1 subsidiaries that save customers 


out $375,000 annually, and further 
luctions and changes were made in 


}7 that save them about $245,000 an- 
nually.” 
‘he combined plant investment of the 
Northwestern Bell at the end of 1937 
s $173,397,091. 


fotal telephone revenues for 1937 
eeded those of 1936 by 4.62 per cent 
the expenses were 8.32 per cent 
ater than for 1936. The increase in 
penses was $817,665 more than the 
ease in revenues. 


yc 


Practically the 
entire increase in expenses in 1937 as 
ipared with 1936 was due to in- 


ased wage payments and higher 
es. 

[The total payrolls were $1,983,135 
re than in 1936, and $3,081,411 more 
in in 1935. These increases resulted 
principally from adjustments in rates 
of compensation to employes. 
Taxes assignable’ to 
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operations 


amounted to $5,062,201, an increase of | 
26.29 per cent as compared with 1936, 
and an increase of 52.43 per cent as 
compared with 1935. Taxes for 1937, 
under the Federal Social Security Act, | 
(not including tax deductions from em- 
ployes’ salaries) amounted to $578,336; | 
and it is estimated that this tax for| 
1938 will be not less than $792,377 





Expenditures for reconstruction and | 
new construction in 1937 amounted to| 
$14,426,142, involving the necessary re-| 
tirement of plant which cost $7,824,644. 

In 1937 two sleetstorms in much the 
same territory destroyed property of 
the Dakota Central Co. which cost 
about $115,000. During the second 
storm, property of the Northwestern 
company which cost about $23,000 also 
was destroyed. The total amount of 
money which the Northwestern com- 
pany and subsidiaries required in 1937 
for the repair and reconstruction of 
property damaged or 
storms was $496,000. 

During 1937 considerable money was 
spent in the rearrangement of plant as 
a result of electric line construction oc- 
casioned by REA activities. It is ex- 
pected that such expense will be sub- 
stantially greater in 1938 than in 1937, 

The construction of 14 new central 
office buildings and the replacement of | 
central office equipment in 24 communi- 
ties were completed in 1937. 


destroyed by 


Under 
way, but not completed, were the con- 
struction of four additional central of-| 
fice buildings and replacement of cen- 
tral office equipment in 16 other com- 
munities. Outstanding among the proj- 
ects completed is the new Tri-State 
company building in St. Paul. 

Last year 123,135 poles and 103,731 
miles of new wire, including that in 
cable, were placed in service, partly as 
replacements and partly as an addition 
to the plant. 


Long distance plant construction in- 
cluded the replacement of 276 miles of 
long distance open wire by cable, the 
addition of 82 repeaters and 12 carrier 
current systems. During the year 81 
miles of buried wire on rural lines were 
placed in operation. 

Net telephone earnings to average 
telephone plant for each of these three 
companies for 1937 and 1936 were: 


1937 1936 
Per Per 
Cent Cent 


Northwestern Bell Tele- 
eee 4.54 4.88 

The Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co....... soe 

Dakota Central Tele- Deficit of 
phone Co. 2.73 


1.23 

The assets of the Northwestern Bell 
and its principal subsidiaries were as 
follows as of December 31, 1937: 
Northwestern Bell, $176,731,193; Tri- 


State, $30,455,614; Dakota Central, | 
$7,003,680. 
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The simplified de 
sign of the protec 
tors gives the high 
est degree of pro 
tection at a low 
cost per pair. 





The heat coil and 
all moving parts 
are enclosed in the 
fuse-like cartridge, 
free from dust and 
accidental opening 


MODERN CENTRAL 
OFFICE PROTECTION 


A complete line of standard 
frames for floor or wall mount- 
ing. See our latest catalog for 
further information or write to 


us for MDF bulletin. 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


OVER 25 YEARS SERVICE TO THE UTILITIES 
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The Gray Co. is ready 
to show you how to 
increase operating 
revenue; and at the 
same time offer the 
citizens of your com- 
munity a service that 
they will appreciate. 


Gray Pay Stations, 
conveniently located 
in public places, have 
proven themselves big 
revenue producers for 
the many telephone 
companies through- 
out the world that 
have installed them. 


Whether your com- 
pany is large or small 
we urge that you allow 
us to cooperate with 
you in making a Pay 
Station survey of your 
territory. 


GRAY TELEPHONE 


PAY STATION CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Order Direct or Through 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES CO., Chicago 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC., New 
York, N. Y. 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY 
CO., Chicago 
LEICH SALES CORPORATION, 222 W, 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
—; CARLSON TELEPHONE 
G. CO., Rochester 
CANADIAN TELEPHONES & SUPPLIES 
MITED, Toronto, Montreal, Winni- 
—_ and Vancouver 
NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., 
Hallitax, Montreal, Toronto, sae 
Regina, Calgary, E 
Or any other telephone eae house 
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Personal Notes About 
Telephone Men 


CARL A. KRAEGE, recently of Day- 
ton, Ohio, is back in the operating tele- 
phone field as general manager of the 
McKrae Telephone Co., which recently 
purchased the properties of the East- 
ern Kansas Telephone Co., with head- 
quarters at Burlington. Mr. Kraege 
will also serve as vice-president and 





CARL A. KRAEGE is in active charge 
of new Kansas company with head- 
quarters at Burlington. 


treasurer of the new 
Tom 


corporation. E. 
Topeka, a former 
state treasurer, is president, and Thorn- 
ton C. McCune of Chicago is secretary. 

Prior to serving as manager 
of L. M. Berry & Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
from the summer of 1933 to the spring 
of last year, Mr. 
in the telephone operating 
some 12 years. 

While attending high school in Boise, 
Idaho, Carl Kraege first 
experience in the field as 
groundman for a _ construction 
during his vacations. 
at the U. S. Naval Academy at Ann- 
apolis, Md., and entered the service of 
the marine corps during the world war. 

After the signing of the armistice 
late in 1919, Mr. Kraege matriculated 
at the University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, and worked his way through col- 
lege by serving as night wire chief and 
testman. After some experience in 
telephone appraisal work he became 
interested in telephone directory adver- 
tising, spending a number 
promotional activities 
in several states. 


Thompson of 


sales 


Kraege was engaged 
field for 


received his 
telephone 
crew 
He was a student 


of years in 


along this line 


After working in the offices of the 
Kansas Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion at Topeko, Kans., for a time in 
1926, Mr. Kraege went to Des Moines, 
Iowa, as branch manager of the Ameri- 
cane Telephone Advertising Co. of Kan- 
sas City. He later entered the employ 
of the Kansas Telephone Co. at Topeka 
and in 1929 became affiliated with the 
Associated Telephone Utilities Co., now 
General Telephone Corp., recoprting to 
the general manager in Madison, Wis. 

From time to time he was nt 
out on the special task of taking over 
properties purchased by the Associated 
company, arranging 
tails, setting up 


management de- 
standard operating 
practices, ete. 

He was sent to LaPorte, Ind., among 
other places, to manage and rebuild the 
property after a destructive sleetstorm. 
In 1930 he was made general commer- 
cial manager of all Indiana propertic 
of the Associated company, 
solidated into the 
Corp. 


later con- 

Indiana Associated 
Along with his com- 
mercial duties Mr. Kraege served for 
two years as traffic superintendent of 
the Associated company’s properties. 


Telephone 


Public relations were in need of spe- 
cial attention in many of these Indiana 
exchanges, and in this field Mr. Kraege 
performed a creditable piece of 
work. He directed a number of sales 
campaigns and under his leadership 
quotas were exceeded in every instance. 
He made practical and inspiring talks 
on questions of public 


most 


relations policies 


and sales promotion at district and 
state telephone conventions, some of 
which have been published in 


TELEPHONY. 

Mr. Kraege left the employ of the 
Associated Telephone Utilities Co. in 
1933 to become sales manager of L. M 


Berry & Co., as mentioned previously, 
and made Dayton, Ohio, his headquar- 
ters. 

v 


CURTIS H. ROTTGER, former presi- 
dent of the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 
who retired seven years ago after 47 
years in the telephone field in Illinois 
and Indiana, has been elected president 
of the Indianapolis Better Business 
Bureau. 

v 

DOUGLAS WILLIAMS of St. Louis, 
Mo., general advertising manager of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co 
was recently appointed an assistant 
vice-president in the public relations 
department of the American Telephone 


TELEPHONY 
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DOUGLAS WILLIAMS, of St. Louis, 
Mo., general advertising manager of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
has been appointed an assistant vice- 
president in the public relations de- 
partment of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. as special contact 
man with the public relations depart- 
ments of the operating companies. The 
appointment takes effect on April 4. 


& Telegraph Co., effective April 4. He 
will act as special contact man with 
the public relations departments of the 
operating companies, and will report to 
Arthur W. Page, vice-president in 
charge of public relations of the A. T. 
& T. Co. 

Mr. Williams has been with the 
Southwestern Bell company since 1922 
and has been general advertising man- 
ager for the past nine years. 

Vv 

KENNERLY WOODY, St. Louis, 
Mo., for the past five years general 
advertising supervisor for the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., will be- 
come general advertising manager of 
that company April 4 when Douglas 
Williams leaves for New York to take 
over his duties as an assistant vice- 
resident of the A. T. & T. Co. 

v 

JOHN T. HARRIS, for some 12 years 
vice-president of the Bell Telephone Co. 
1! Pennsylvania and general manager 
for the central Pennsylvania territory, 
with headquarters in Harrisburg, has 
been elevated to the post of vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations, with of- 
fices in Philadelphia. He succeeds the 
late G. Thomas Cartier. 

Mr. Harris began his telephone ca- 


reer in 1898 as an installer with the 
Central Pennsylvania Telephone & Sup- 
ply Co. Three years later he was ap- 


pointed manager at Altoona. In 1908, 
following the organization of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, he was 
placed in charge of the traffic depart- 
ment for the Harrisburg division. 
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After holding a similar position in, 


Pittsburgh, he went to Philadelphia in 


1923 as general traffic manager for the | 
territory. He as-| 


company’s entire 


sumed his responsibility as vice-presi- | 
dent and general manager for the com-| 
pany’s Central Pennsylvania territory 


and returned to Harrisburg in 1926. 

Born in Bellefonte on October 29, 
1876, Mr. Harris was graduated from 
Pennsylvania State College in 1897, of 
which institution he now serves as a 
trustee. He is also a vice-president and 
director of the Pennsylvania State 
Chamber of Commerce and active in the 
Market Square Presbyterian 
Harrisburg. 

v 


J. FRANK COX, who for the past 


year has served as general commercial] 
manager for the central area of the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters in Harrisburg, has 
been named vice-president and general 
manager of that area. 

Mr. Cox entered the telephone busi- 
ness in 1922 as an assistant engineer 
for the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania, in Philadelphia. Five years 
later he was appointed district mana- 
ger for the Upper Darby district, serv- 
ing Delaware County. In 1930 he be- 
came division manager for the Phil- 
adelphia suburban territory. Three 
years later he served in a similar ca- 
pacity for Philadelphia city. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1937, he was transferred to Har- 


risburg as general commercial mana- | 


ger for the company’s central area. 


Born in Philadelphia January 13, 
1899, Mr. Cox attended Philadelphia 
schools and graduated from Towne 


School at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1919. He is a member of the 
Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce. 





KENNERLY WOODY, 
Mo., general advertising supervisor of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
for the past five years, will become 
general advertising manager on April 4. 


of St. 


Louis, 


Church, 



















































“Just a minute, Scott! I asked 
for a quotation on GENUINE 
IRONITE, not that cheap imita- 
tion drop-wire you sold me last 
spring—I wouldn't have that 
again if you gave it to us. Yes 
yes—I agree that we saved a 
few cents a hundred feet, but 
it’s costing us dollars extra per 
foot now because we're having to 
replace so much of it. Why, the 
insulation is peeling off like the 
skin from a banana. I wish you'd 
go out and look at it. No, we 
are positively NOT interested in 
anything but Genuine Ironite.” 
Weather-resisting insulation of 
long life and satisfactory service 
is but one of the advantages of 
GENUINE IRONITE drop wire. 
The pure iron, Crapo Galvanized 
conductors are first sheathed in 
a 30% rubber coating—one white 
for tracer—then this is encased 
in a closely laid braid of pitch- 
saturated sea island cotton, and 
the surface “armorplated” with 
mica-dust impregnation, making 
a hard, tough, yet flexible insula- 
tion that stands up for years in 
all sorts of weather. 
And recent laboratory tests have 
shown Ironite insulation to have 
a resistance of from 10,000 to 
17,000 megohms—about 10 times 
that found in cheap competitive 
wire. 


Yes—it pays well to specify—and 
insist—on GENUINE IRONITE when 
buying drop-wire—for it saves you 
up to 20% over bronze or copper- 
clad. 
It's difficult to beat 

IRONITE prices— 
It’s impossible to beat 

IRONITE quality. 





Write for latest quantity 
price quotations on genuine 
ONITE 


PARAGON ELECTRIC Co. 


35 West Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


ONLY GENUINE 
IRONITE 
CARRIES 
THIS 
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The top Douglas fir crossarm of this group has been in continuous service for more than 44 years, reports the British Columbia Telephone 
Co., which placed it first on the main streets of Victoria in the summer of 1893. It is now in service in a rural district. 


Douglas Fir Crossarms 


OUGLAS 
long been used on 


FIR crossarms have 
telephone 

lines because of their strength 
and lasting qualities. The British Co- 
lumbia Telephone Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
B. C., Can., has fir arms in present day 
service which date back to the early 
90s. 

One of these arms is seen at the top 
in the accompanying illustration. It 
originally was placed in service on leads 
in the city of Victoria in 1893—more 
than 44 years ago. 

In commenting on the service length 
of these crossarms, N. J. Dunlop, dis- 
trict superintendent of the British Co- 
lumbia company said: 

“Regarding the age of crossarms in 
use in the Victoria district, I may state 
that we still have in service arms that 
we definitely know were placed on poles 
in the summer of 1893. There are others 
that have been in service longer than 
this but we have no definite record as 
to just when they were placed. 

“These arms are now in service in the 
rural areas but were originally on the 
main streets of Victoria and formed a 
part of the original telephone plant 
which was moved under my supervision 
in 1915. The arms are still sound but 
the pins have become decayed and are 
no longer safe, so we are changing them 
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Give Long Service 


as it would not pay us to re-pin the 
arms. The crossarms are, of course, 
straight-grained clear Douglas fir.” 

It will be noted that these arms are 
of the 14-pin type which is still used 
locally by the British Columbia Tele- 
phone Co. Its standard arm for local 
lines, however, carries 16 pins, while 
the 10-pin crossarm, Bell standard in 
the United States, is used for toll lines. 

The pins used on the old crossarms 
were oak. The arms are unshaped but 
the under edge was provided with a 
rain groove. Traces of the original red 
paint are yet discernible. 

It is interesting to note that F. C. 
Paterson, district commercial superin- 
tendent of the British Columbia Tele- 
phone Co. at Victoria, was an early ad- 
herent of the Douglas fir crossarm. 
While building the Manitoba telephone 
system he became aware of the great 
strength and durability of Douglas fir 
for this purpose. He was instrumental 
in having the Cameron Lumber Co., 
Ltd., of Victoria, manufacture some of 
the first shaped crossarms made in 
Canada. 

At his suggestion modern machinery 
for crossarm production was installed 
by the Cameron company and an order 
for 20 carloads was placed to supply 
the Manitoba system. 





The late W. H. Hayes, former gen- 
eral manager of the Maritime Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, was also in Manitoba at 
that time and because of his crosssarm 
experience continued using Douglas fir. 
This led to a general acceptance of 
Douglas fir arms in the eastern ter- 
ritory. 

The crossarm business of Cameron 
Lumber Co. thus developed from an 
original order of 20 carloads to a regu- 
lar production of 13,000 to 15,000 units 
per month. This company operates a 
crossarm factory at Bellingham, Wash., 
to supply trade in the United States. 


vv 
A. T. & T. Wisconsin Tax 
Testimony Completed 

The Wisconsin Tax Commission on 
March 5 completed taking testimony on 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.’s appeal of a $215,000 assessment 
imposed by the state. 

The commission gave attorneys for 
the company until May 15 to file briefs 
in the case. Counsel of the tax commis- 
sion have until June 15. 

The chief point of contention in the 
case is whether the state has authority 
to impose income taxes on the com- 
pany’s intrastate business. 
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COMMISSION AND 
COURT ACTIVITIES 

(Continued from page 31) 
of t present extra charge, abolition 
of all extra charges, or limiting the 
chal to a term of 18 months. 

vv 

Bel! Mandamus Action in 


Oklahoma Supreme Court 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion, on March 1, was given 15 days by 
the Oklahoma Supreme Court to file its 
brie in the mandamus action brought 
Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. to compel the commission to con- 


by e 


sider rate increases in 14 cities in Okla- 


non 

The Southwestern Bell company filed 
ts tion February 25 in the court 
after the commission had refused to 
permit the company to put in effect 
proposed higher schedules of exchange 


ate in Ada, Ardmore, Blackwell, 
Chickasha, El Reno, Guthrie, Lawton, 
McAlester, Norman, Okmulgee, Ponca 
City, Sapulpa, Shawnee, and Stillwater. 
The company alleged, in its man- 

application, that present rates 


n ose cities are below the cost of 
giving the service. The company’s pe- 
tition suggested that it would be 


for the court to issue a writ of 
bition to restrain the commission 
higher rate 
schedules for these cities proposed by 


fron interfering with 


the company. 
vy 
Challenges Commission 


Authority in Rehabilitation 


When the Georgia Public Service 
Commission recently ordered the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
show cause why it should not reduce 


exchange rates at Millen, Ga., or install 
more modern type equipment, the com- 
pany countered with the contention that 
the commission is without constitu- 
tional authority to require it to “tear 
down, destroy and junk its present val- 
uable plant and equipment.” 

Although a state commission gener- 
ally has the authority to require any 
improvement of utility service commen- 
surate with the public use thereof, a 
question is raised in the present case 
with the ordering of such extensive re- 
habilitation of local exchange equip- 
ment. 


vv 
REA Threatens Telephone 
Service: Lines Rebuilt 


Adequate telephone service in lower 
Baldwin County, Alabama, during the 
1938 shipping season—which for a time 
threatened to be interrupted by electri- 
cal interference of newly-constructed 
REA power lines—was assured by the 
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recent approval by the Alabama Public 
Service Commission of proposed im- 
provements and changes which are al- 
ready being made by the Gulf Service 
Co. with telephone operating headquar- 
ters at Foley. 

The commission approved of plans to 
speed up the most essential part of the 
necessary telephone line rehabilitation 
which officials of the company have as- 
sured will give reasonably satisfactory 
service. The emergency work will pro- 
vide metallic lines and service to 17 of 
the company’s 47 rural subscribers and, 
in addition, the necessary seasonal serv- 
ice will be made available to some 40 
produce brokers. 

After the shipping season has ended 
the telephone company proposes to 
proceed with the major part of re- 
habilitation of rural lines, to be done 
as rights-of-ways and funds are avail- 
able. 

vy 
Removal of Extension Set 

Rate Claimed Confiscatory 

At a hearing in Providence, R. L., 
March 1 before the Rhode Island Divi- 
sion of Public Utilities, officials of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. testified that abolition of the 75 
cents monthly charge for extension 
telephones or any rate cut at this time 
would be “confiscatory,” resulting in 
discharge of employes, and seriously 
affecting the company’s finances. The 
case was taken under advisement. 

Charles S. Pierce, vice-president and 
general counsel, Chief Engineer George 
A. Manson, and George R. Grant, of 
Boston, counsel for the New England 
company, and Eugene J. Phillips, of 
Swan, Keeney and Smith, Providence 
counsel for the company, appeared at 
an all-day hearing on a petition seeking 
discontinuance of the extension charge. 

After hearing testimony that the 
company would lose about $60,000 by 
such discontinuance and might lose 
much more by a sudden demand for 
extension sets at no extra cost, Division 
Chief Michael De Ciantis asked Mr. 
Pierce for data on salaries paid New 
England company officials at the start 
of 1937, which was given. 

Comparison with reports for 1935 
and 1934 indicated little change in those 
salaries, Mr. De Ciantis said. 

Mr. Pierce testified that the New 
England company earned a net of less 
than 5 per cent last year. He declared 
“things don’t look too well for 1938.” 
He estimated that the return for this 
year would be about 4% per cent unless 
there is a change for the better in busi- 
ness conditions. 

He disclosed that the company suf- 
fered a net loss of 18,000 telephones in 
Rhode Island between 1930 and 1934. 
Since 1934, he said, it has put in 10,300 
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EQUIPMENT 














Clean, Dry and Harmless to the 
Most Delicate Telephone 
Equipment. 


Telephone Companies always 
dread electrical fires—not so much 
the fire itself as the water and 
chemical damage done to their 
delicate equipment—caused by the 
extinguishing method used. 


Today this after effect has been 
overcome, thanks to LUX Carbon 
Dioxide because LUX is not only the 
fastest known fire extinguisher on 
the market but also clean, dry and 
harmless to man or material. 

FOR FURTHER 

INFORMATION 
WRITE FOR FREE 
BOOKLET 


LUX MAKES 
THE DIFFERENCE 


Walter Kidde @& 
Company, Inc. 


130 West Street 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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more than it took out but there still 
remains a net loss of about 8,000 from 
the 1930 peak. This condition was not 
confined to Rhode Island but was gen- 


eral throughout New England, he 
added. 
“We have 45 fewer operators in 


Rhode Island today than at the end of 
1937,” he continued. “There are eight 
fewer men in our plant department here 
and 43 men are on part time.” 

Mr. De Ciantis interrupted to ask if 
“that resulted from anything this divi- 
sion has done during the past year.” 

“No,” replied Mr. Pierce, “we have 
been guilty of no reprisals. It resulted 
from loss of net earnings. The market 
value of our stock has dropped below 
par. We earned $5.88 per share in 
1937, the lowest since the bottom of 
$5.82 in 1933. If our net earnings don’t 
improve, we’ll be lower than that this 
year.” 

He pointed out that from 1919 to 
1925 the dividend was about $8 but 
dropped to $6 the latter year. After 
the company received permission from 
the Rhode Island commission in 1926 to 
raise rates the dividend again went up 
to $8, he said in reply to a question by 
Mr. De Ciantis. It has now dropped 
below $6, he added. 

Mr. Phillips, at the conclusion of Mr. 
Pierce’s testimony, moved to have the 
petition on the “reasonableness of the 
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This powerful pruner cuts closer, is stronger 
than any other similar tool on the market. 
Can be operated in close tangled growth; 
cutting easily and cleanly branches up to 
11/2” in diameter. No trouble with spring 
breakage. 

Here is the only pruner with the famous 
Seymour Smith “Center Cut" construction; 
safety catch to lock blade closed; one piece 
tempered tool steel blade; reinforced hook; 
extra long life spring; ball bearing pulley; 
highest quality chain; unbreakable iron head. 





Designed by experts for experts; demanded 
by public utility companies everywhere, it 
will pay you to write for literature and prices. 


SEYMOURSMITH & SON, 
123 Main Street 
OAKVILLE, CONNECTICUT 
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extension telephone charge” dismissed 
on the ground that the company had 
proved it could not eliminate the 
charge. 

Mr. De Ciantis declined to do this 
and also to accept an earlier motion to 
place the “burden of proof” on the di- 
vision at the hearing. 


vy 
Five-Cent Charge 
Ordered for Hotel Calls 


The amount that a patron of a hotel 
in Arkansas may be charged for a tele- 
phone call was limited to five cents 
February 22 in an order issued by the 
Arkansas Public Utility Commission re- 
ducing telephone charges to hotels in 
the state. Hotels, generally, in Arkan- 
sas have charged 10 cents per call for 
many years. The order specified that 
no charge other than the regular toll 
rates could be added to a long distance 
call from a hotel room. The new tariffs 
must be filed by March 15. 

The order was drafted as the result 
of an intervention filed in the state- 
wide investigation of rates of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. by the 
Arkansas Hotel Association. 

The order, dealing with three phases 
of the hotel-telephone company dispute, 
directed an annual saving of $7,727 for 
hotel operators. 

It prescribed: (1) That rates on tele- 
phones in hotel rooms should be reduced 
$9,906 annually; (2) that rates on PBX 
switchboards be increased $7,975 an- 
nually; (3) that rates on trunk circuits 
connecting the hotel switchboards with 
the central station be lowered $5,788. 

ed 
Intrastate Toll Rates 


Reduced in Kentucky 

The Kentucky Public Service commis- 
sion announced February 21 a reduc- 
tion in the intrastate message toll 
schedule of the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. amounting to $36,500 
annually, effective April 1. 

“This is a reduction in the revenue 
of the Southern Bell company and does 
not include the reductions which will 
follow by the Independent companies 
connecting with that firm’s lines,” Com- 
missioner James W. Cammack, Jr., said. 
“About 50 per cent of the reduction 
is in the overtime charges for person- 
to-person messages.” 

“This toll rate reduction is the result 
of informal conferences between the 
company and the commission,” Mr. 
Cammack added. “It brings Southern 
Bell intrastate rates for Kentucky sub- 
stantially in line with the company’s 
interstate rates.” 

Mr. Cammack said the reduction is 
further evidence of the value of the 
conference method of settling rate ques- 
tions instead of having protracted and 





costly hearings, which, eventually. are 
reflected in cost of service to the cus. 
tomer. 

vv 


Kansas System's Plant 


Goes to New Company 

The Central Kansas Telephone (om- 
pany, Inc., is the successor company to 
the Kansas Telephone Co., which has 
been dissolved after going th ugh 
bankruptcy. All of the physical assets 
of the Kansas company have been 
transferred to the Central Kansas com- 
pany, which has its headquarters in 
Topeka. V. E. Code is general man- 
ager. The new company will operate 
the properties of the former Kansas 
Telephone Co., purchased by the bond- 
holders’ committee at a federal court 
sales last fall (TELEPHONY of October 
30, 1937). 

The company operates about 5,700 
magneto and 1,900 common battery 
telephones from 34 exchanges in cen- 
tral Kansas. Its exchanges at Bonner 
Springs, Osawatomie and Whitewater 
are common battery. The 
does not operate in Topeka. 

vv 
Summary of Commission 


Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

February 28-March 2: Rehearing be- 
fore Examiner Seward in the fight of 
the Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co., 
Poteau, Okla., to secure a physical toll 
connection with the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. The Bell was allowed 30 
days to file a brief in the case and the 
Oklahoma-Arkansas company 15 days 
after that period. 

March 2: Hearing before a telephone 
examiner regarding the application of 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co., Indian- 


company 








POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Pcles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
8B. C., Canada—Western Red Cedar 


Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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, for authority to purchase the 
ry (Ind.) Mutual Telephone Co. 
Section 221 (a) of the Communi- 
s Act. 
ma Public Service Commission 
yruary 19: Approval granted pro- 
improvements and changes by the 
Service Co., of Foley, to protect 
rvice which was threatened to be 
upted by electrical interference 
vly-constructed REA power lines. 
nsas Public Utility Commission 
bruary 22: Order issued holding 
five cents is the maximum charge 
may be made by Arkansas hotels 
patron for a telephone call, the 
The 
specified that no charge other 
the regular toll rates could be 
1 to a long distance call from a 
room. 


This decision was the result of an in- 


operators 


vention filed in the statewide investi- 


n of rates of the Southwestern 
Telephone Co. by the Arkansas 
| Association. Total saving to ho- 
through reductions on 


telephones and trunk circuits was 
timated at $7,727 per year. 



















DOUGLAS FIR 
CROSSARMS 


Large stock of dry material 


INTERNATIONAL 


BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 


Highest Quality 
Carefully Manufactured 


on hand at all times 
Rail or water shipment 


Inquiries Solicited 


CROSSARM CO., INC. 


ASALES ORGANIZATION EXCLUSIVELY 


KANSAS CIty, MO. 


TELEPHONE BLDG. 
CITIZENS TRUST BLDG. FT. WA’ 


135 S$. SECOND ST. 


NE, 5 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Georgia Public Service Commission 

February 14: Order issued reducing 
rates charged by the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for hand- 
sets, extension bells, gongs and busi- 
ness and residential extensions, with an 
estimated saving to subscribers of 
$114,000 in addition to a saving of 
$45,745 brought about by rate read- 
justments last September. 

The reductions were the result of 
conferences between the commission 
and officials of the Southern Bell com- 
pany. 

Kentucky Public Service Commission 


February 21: Announcement made 
of the reduction in the intrastate toll 
rate schedule of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., amounting to 
$36,500 annually and effective April 1. 
The reduction was the result of a series 
of conferences between the commission 
and officials of the company. 

Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 

Commission 

April 19: Hearing in Grove City on 
application of the Empire Telephone 
Co. for authority to change its present 
schedule of telephone rates at its Grove 
City exchange. 

The hearing in the matter set down 
for Tuesday, March 8, was cancelled, 
and the hearing scheduled for April 19. 
New York Public Service Commission 

March 11: Hearing in Albany before 
Examiner W. T. Wilkinson on petition 
of the Pattersonville Telephone Co. for 
approval to transfer its works and sys- 
tem to the New York Telephone Co., 
which joins in the petition. 

Ohio Publice Utilities Commission 

February 28: Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. authorized to amend its toll rate 
and route guide to provide for the 
elimination by the Chesapeake Tele- 
phone Co. of its exchange at Proctor- 
ville. 

February 28: Joint application filed 
by the Adamsville Telephone Co. (with 
685 shares of $10 common stock out- 
standing) ; the Frazeysburg Telephone 
Co., (400 shares of $50 common stock 
outstanding); the Palmyra Telephone 
Co. (with 96 shares of $50 common 
stock) ; the Windham Electric Co. (with 
1,536 shares of no par common stock 
outstanding at a declared value of $20 
per share), for authority to consolidate 
as the Eastern Telephone Service Co. 
with 3,465 shares of no par common 
stock outstanding at a declared value 
of $18 per share. 

The consolidated company says that 
it will adopt the existing schedules of 
the constituent companies. 

The capital stocks of the constituent 
companies are to be convertible into 
the stock of the consolidated company 
as follows: Adamsville, 612 shares; 
Frazeysburg, 1,175 shares; Palmyra, 
485 shares, and the Windham Electric 
Co., 1,193 shares. 

March 5: The Ohio Community Tele- 
phone Co., of Cadiz, applied for author- 
ity to issue and sell at par a 10-year 6 
per cent note dated April 1, 1938, for 
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W. C. Pitfield & Co. Incorporated 
Formerly Telephone Securities Corporation 
120 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Franklin 018! 


Underwriters and distributors 
of securities of Independent 
telephone companies 
Inquiries invited 








JOHN C. LARKIN & COMPANY 


Consulting 
Accountants and Engineers 
Svecializing in a Professional Service to 
“ Jephone Utilities Covering the Field of 
Accounting and Engineering 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Syracuse, New York 

















Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service”’ 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 











J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Teleph Acc 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 

















NOW—ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 
Sent on Trial 
Machine 





2060-2068 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 
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Burgess Battery Co., Freeport, Tl. 
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